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Steve Lopez 


In the Name of Her Father 


An Atlantic City homeowner prepares to face down a casino king 


OR MORE THAN 30 YEARS YOU LIVE IN A NICE HOUSE ON 
a quiet street, and then one day there’s a knock at the 
door. It’s a man who informs you that your home is go- 
ing to be bulldozed to make way for a roadway tunnel to 
a new casino, Sorry about that. But the owner of the casino 
wants to do the right thing and pay you to wake the kids, call 
the movers and start packing. Just sign right here, please. 

Lillian E. Bryant, 53, knew just what to do, and so did sev- 
eral other residents of Horace Bryant Jr. Drive in Atlantic 
City, N.J. They looked that man in the eye, pointed to the door 
and told him to get lost. “It’s total arrogance,” fumes Bryant, 
who had one more reason than her neighbors to be ticked off. 
The street she lives on is named after her father, a former state 
banking and insurance commissioner who died in 1983. She 
and her mother Lillian W., 
86, wouldn’t think of leav- 
ing. “I can’t,” Lillian W. says. 
“It isn’t right. And how 
could I look for another 
place and start all over at my 
age? I’m too old for that.” 

But the Bryants have 
grown more and more alone 
in voicing opposition in the 
year and a half since Mirage 
casino mogul Steve Wynn 
said he would build a Las 
Vegas-style extravaganza a 
mile from the Boardwalk in 
Atlantic City’s Marina dis- 
trict. The women do have 
Donald Trump—that  re- 
nowned champion of the lit- 
tle guy—on their team. How 
could so many politicians bend over backward to please an 
out-of-town money changer? asks the man who would be in 
direct competition with Wynn. Oh, the hypocrisy! But even 
Donald has been trumped. Seven of the 10 homeowners on 
Bryant Drive have said yes to Wynn’s buyout offer, because 
either they liked the terms or they decided there was no way 
to slay a giant. It’s Atlantic City, after all, where Monopoly is 
no game. Buy four houses and you can build a hotel. “It’s a 
done deal,” said carpenter Clarence Mobley, 46, on the 
porch of a Bryant Drive house he built himself. He said the 
offer he accepted from Wynn was about $200,000, which is 
maybe twice the market value. 

The Bryants have a billboard-size NO TUNNEL sign in front 
of their split-level, four-bedroom house. But they can almost 
hear the bulldozer creeping closer, with bids on the roadway 
project due this week, and it isn’t just Steve Wynn who's be- 
hind the wheel. If the bids are within projections, he will have 
New Jersey Governor Christie Whitman and Atlantic City 








Lillian E. Bryant, with banner, and mother Lillian W. by their house 





Mayor James Whelan with him, all of them preaching the 
gospel of small personal sacrifices for the greater public good. 
If you build it, suckers will come. As will thousands of jobs, mil- 
lions of dollars in tax revenues and a rising tide of new pros- 
perity that “will float all boats,” as Whitman’s flack says. 

“Tell me about it,” says Lillian E., a retired city employ- 
ee who heard the same hustle when the casinos came to town 
20 years ago. Today, Bryant’s neighborhood is the last stable, 
middle-class, mostly black area in all of boom-or-bust At- 
lantic City. Bryant says she’s not against new casinos, she’s 
against uprooting good neighborhoods so outsiders can pre- 
tend they're in Shangri-La. “Steve Wynn must have some- 
thing good on these people. The state is bickering about hav- 
ing to pay $200 million for public education by an order of 
the Supreme Court, but 
theyll spend $300 million 
to build a private driveway 
for a billionaire.” 

In fact, Wynn would 
pay $55 million of the pro- 
jected $330 million cost of 
the 1.8-mile roadway. Wynn 
spokesman Alan Feldman, 
who shamelessly wonders if 
the holdout residents are try- 
ing to bluff more money out 
of Mirage, says the project 
will provide road improve- 
ments that were planned 
years ago and will make the 
neighborhood a better place. 
Mayor Whelan insists that 
other roadway routes would 
have displaced even more 
homeowners. He’s sorry about Bryant Drive, but if Atlantic 
City doesn’t take this next step—“Not just another casino, but 
an ‘Oh, wow!’ destination resort”—it will die. He says Circus 
Circus and Boyd Gaming may build next to Mirage’s planned 
Le Jardin, which will resemble a gigantic terrarium. 

They could have Siegfried and Roy swinging from vines, 
and it wouldn’t change the take on Bryant Drive. Residents 
and three homeowner associations lost a lawsuit to block the 
takeover, which is now on appeal. In March the same group 
filed suit in federal court, alleging a civil rights violation. The 
state stands prepared to wield the power of eminent domain, 
a legal term meaning “we can do anything we want.” But the 
Bryants and their neighbors—Gussie Ellis and her family of 
five, and Pierre Hollingsworth’s family of three, which rents 
from a local minister—are digging in. The street was named 
after a man who stood for something, Lillian W. said in her 
living room. “My husband was a fighter, and he wouldn't 
have allowed this. We're not going anywhere.” i) 
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The Roswell Files 

¢¢ The only thing more incredible 
than extraterrestrials’ visiting Earth 
is the U.S. government's denying 
that they exist. 99 


Gary Ostrow 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


FOR BELIEVERS, THE STRANGE EVENTS AT | DOES THE U.S. AIR FORCE REALLY THINK 
Roswell, N.M. [Society, June 23], repre- | people will accept the explanation that 
sent the core of a vast panoply of beliefs | its high-altitude balloons dropped dum- 
in the same fashion that Christ does for | mies that did not in any way resemble 
Christians. Both claim to make sense out | human beings but just happened to be 3% 
of senselessness. Videos of recent events | to 4 ft. tall, with bluish-colored skin? 





and countless photos of wingless and Dee Schor 
bladeless craft, as well as the physical Arlington Heights, Ill. 
marks left on abductees, support the 

Roswell belief. YOUR POLL SHOWED THAT 13% OF AMER- 


Doug Parrish | icans believe intelligent beings from oth- 

Howell, Mich. | er planets have been in contact with 
members of the U.S. government. I think 
THE “ALIEN” ON YOUR COVER—WITH ITS | the numbers would have been higher if 
predictable oversize head and creepy | you had asked people if they thought 
doe eyes—prompted one of my pet | U.S. government officials were from 
peeves: illustrations of extraterrestrial | another planet. Why would E.T.s want to 
creatures that look just like humans. Get | speak to anyone in our government? 


real! We humans are the product of a Mare Meyer 
host of improbable accidents, Science Los Angeles 
tells us that space and life are weird 

beyond belief. And so are real aliens. I USUALLY TAKE MY COPY OF YOUR MAGA- 


Alan M. Perlman | zine with me to lunch when I privately 
Highland Park, Ill. | indulge in reading the tabloids (the Star, 
the National Enquirer, etc.). | use TIME 
AS EXECUTIVE PRODUCER AND CO-WRITER | to cover my other reading material so 
of the 1994 Showtime film Roswell, I | that no one will know my secret. The 
believe you are wrong to be dismissive of | Roswell cover didn’t provide much of a 
Philip J. Corso’s book The Day After | disguise. What's next? Elvis sightings? 
Roswell. It is the most important break- Stormy Jade Wong 
through on uFos in a half-century. Here Lawndale, Calif. 
is an author who served as part of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's National Security | ANYONE WHO BELIEVES THAT HUMANS 
Council, has 19 medals and has let the | are the only intelligent life-form in the 
genie out of the bottle on the uro | universe is ignorant and narrow- 
cover-up. Corso gives the best justifica-~ | minded. Since we can achieve space 
tion for secrecy about the Roswell Inci- | travel, we can conclude that in this vast 
dent ever offered. universe others have also done so, and 
Those who kept the secret and lied | that their technology may be even more 
repeatedly to the public to hide the tech- | advanced than ours, allowing them to 
nological manna from heaven end up | reach other solar systems. There are a lot 
looking omniscient and justified. He | of people out there who are lying and just 
shows how America’s interests were | trying to make a buck from this phenom- 
served for decades by publicly stone- | enon, but there is also validity. 
walling the uFo issue while achieving, in Gene Patterson 
total secrecy, the scientific break- Palmetto, Ga. 
throughs that literally define our modern 
world. The debris from the Roswell | PERHAPS THE REAL COVER-UP CONCERNS 
crash was not manufactured on Earth, the Air Force’s waste of taxpayer money 
Paul Davids | in releasing spy balloons in the U.S. 
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Los Angeles | instead of in Europe or Asia and drop- | 
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ping dwarf dummies just to make sure 
that gravity still exists. When the extra- 
terrestrials officially land, we should sue 
for damages arising from the mindless 
hysteria they have caused. 
Bruce C, Jewett 
Belmont, Calif. 


THE ONLY THING FROM ROSWELL THAT IS 
out of this world is Demi Moore. Now 
that is a heavenly body! 
Tony Passanisi 
San Francisco 


Ending Affirmative Action 


IS AFFIRMATIVE-ACTION OPPONENT WARD 
Connerly [NaTION, June 23] the Martin 
Luther King Jr. of our time? King fought 
against entrenched racism, sought equal 
rights for all Americans and met vicious 
opposition. Connerly is fighting an 
entrenched reverse racism in the name 
of the same cause and meets vicious 
opposition as well. But as we stand with 
Connerly, we shall overcome. 
Thomas A. Heppenheimer 
Fountain Valley, Calif. 


CONNERLY MAY BE CORRECT WHEN HE 
states that “we have used racial prefer- 
ences to prop up a system of artificial 





predding, #zelling ~ 











diversity instead of doing the heavy lift- 
ing that leads to real equality.” His desire 
to see affirmative action dismantled, 
however, is premature. Using Connerly’s 
metaphor, wouldn’t it be wiser to do the 
heavy lifting first, thus building a solid 
foundation before hastily tearing down 
the prop? That way, no one will end up 
under a pile of rubble. 
Kurt Tezel 
Merritt Island, Fla. 


THE MIXTURE OF ANTIDISCRIMINATION 
legislation, quotas and affirmative action is 
a policy of folly. Demanding affirmative- 
action employment and education pref- 
erences does not advance the struggle 
for equity or fairness when the appli- 
cants refuse to educate themselves and 
do not support academic excellence by 
their peers. The inevitable response is 
that intolerance grows. 
Michael Samuels 
New York City 


AS A TEACHER IN THE U.S, DURING THE 
early "70s, I realized that achievement 
through persistence, self-discipline and 
hard work fosters self-esteem, self- 
reliance and many other positive quali- 
ties. Racism is bred in homes where chil- 
dren are deprived of the motivation that 
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helps them to achieve. It is not racism 
that is a deterrent to success, but igno- 
rance and personal vices. Minorities need 
only equal opportunity, education, pay 
and fair treatment. Like Connerly, I see 
myself as a color-blind American. Minor- 
ities will never be considered equal 
until they see themselves that way—as 
humans and Americans, not as minorities. 
Christine Jones 

Barcelona, Venezuela 


Independent Counsel Responds 


YOUR STORY “THE PERIL OF PROSECUTO- 
rial Passion” [NATION, June 16] was a 
mixture of misleading and inaccurate 
observations. You claimed that White- 
water's independent counsel, Kenneth 
Starr, told me to back off from issues 
involving Clinton. That statement is 
false. You stated that I was appointed to 
learn “whether a Cabinet member [for- 
mer Agriculture Secretary Mike Espy] 
got some free football tickets and a few 
other gifts.” That misstates the court 
order appointing me Independent 
Counsel. Your conclusion that I have 
“turned up little” in a “costly probe” 
failed to note the 44 criminal convictions 
of three corporations, five individuals 
and one law firm, plus the imposition 
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~ THE GOOD NEWS ABOUT EG 
JUST GOT BETTER. 


MORE STUDIES SAY EGGS ARE OKAY. 


Just when you thought you’d heard it all, 


we hear from The University of Arizona. 

Researchers at this prestigious university 
recently compiled the results of 224 studies 
conducted among 8,000 participants over the 
past 25 years. 

The conclusion: if you’re healthy, go right 
ahead and enjoy your eggs. Your cholesterol 
probably will stay about the same. 

These studies also indicate that for most 
healthy people, saturated fat affects blood 
cholesterol levels more than dietary choles- 
terol does. 

What's more, an independent study 
recently published in the British Medical 
Journal came to the same conclusions. 


This is indeed spectacular news for 


egg lovers, and confirms what many nutrition 
experts believe: dietary cholesterol is the least 
significant dietary factor in trying to reduce 
your blood cholesterol. 

So if you love eggs, you gotta love ’em a lot 
more now. 

To get all opinions about eggs and choles- 
terol, talk to your doctor and find out the best 
way to include eggs, an inexpensive source of 
high-quality protein, in your diet. 

For more information about eggs, choles- 

terol and other important health issues, send 
for our free booklet, “Eggs and Good 
Health.” Mail a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to: American Egg Board, 
88 Department E, P.O. Box 1214, 
Park Ridge, IL 60068. 


American Egg Board 
http://www.aeb.org 


Nutrition Facts: Serving Size 1 egg (503). Amount Per Serving: Calories 70, Calories from Fat 40; Total Fat 4.5g, 7% DV; Sat. Far 1.5g, 8% DV; Cholesterol 
215mg, 71% DV; Sodium 65mg, 3% DV; Total Carb. 1g, 0% DV; Protein 6g, 10% DV. ©1997;American Egg Board 
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and collection of more than $3.5 million 1All 
in criminal fines. This investigation is in Beethoven Wie only 5 4! 
fact about Big Business and powerful lh 
individuals illegally buying or attempt- 
ing to buy access to a member of the 
Cabinet who regulates their industry. It 
is not about just a few football tickets. I 
will continue to perform the duties for 
which I was appointed fairly, vigorous- 
ly and expeditiously. 
Donald C. Smaltz, Independent Counsel 
Alexandria, Va 


Girls with Turner’s Syndrome 


WE WERE DISTRESSED THAT YOUR ARTICLE 

on the genetic disorder Turner’s syn- 
drome [SCIENCE, June 23] would saddle | 
girls who have this condition with such | It may be small, But the Bose® Acoustic Wave® music system is definitely an 
labels as “socially inept” and “insensitive.” overachiever. The unit features a compact disc player, an AM/FM radio, a handy 
These girls have enough challenges to face 
without the additional stigma created by 

such distortion and oversimplification. 
Lynn-Georgia Tesch, Executive Director 
Turner's Syndrome Society of the U.S 
Minneapolis, Minn 
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Buhrman of St. Louis, Mo., who 
declared, “Men may be from Mars, 
and women may be from Venus, but 
John Gray is definitely from hell.” 
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The Gospel According to Sinéad 


SINEAD O'CONNOR SHOULD STICK TO 
singing and lay off religious commentary 
[Music, June 23]. Her statement in her 
interview with Time that “people of the 
Christian church preach that God is dead 
and we can never be like God ...” is the 
opposite of what Christianity means and 
what Christian churches teach: that God 
is alive and eternal. If Rastafarianism 
appeals to O'Connor because it pro- 
claims that God is in every one of us, it is 
not alone in that concept. Christians, 
particularly Roman Catholics, also 
believe God is in each of us if we accept 
God—whom we are also free to reject. 
Richard Hunter 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 


IF O'CONNOR THINKS THAT CHRISTIANITY 
teaches “God is dead,” then she should 
learn about religion from someone other 
than electronic rocker Trent Reznor. 
Nathan Cahill 
Rochester, N.Y 


Such Good Company 

GEE, | FELT BAD THAT YOU CALLED ME 
quirky [PEOPLE, June 23] and deemed 
two of my movies “box-office poison.” 


Pontiac Grand Am® Because with its tempered steel sport suspension 


and a powertrain built to aerospace tolerances, it suits your driving 


But then I noticed in the same issue you 
said that Dennis Rodman’s sometime 
religion is “Moron” and that Farrah 
Fawcett has Jell-O for brains. Now I real- 
ize it’s still an honor to be mentioned in 
such a classy magazine! 
Geena Davis 
Los Angeles 


Canines Under Attack 


ALTHOUGH THE NUMBER OF DOG BITES 
that caused people to seek medical care 
increased from 1986 to 1994 [LivING, 
June 23], dog-bite fatalities, tragic as 
they may be, are not on the rise: 10 to 15 
have occurred each year for the past six 
years, and six have occurred thus far in 
1997. An estimated 4.7 million people 
are bitten by dogs each year, and most of 
them are children. Dog-bite injuries are 
a largely preventable problem. Respon- 
sible dog ownership and public educa- 
tion are the keys to prevention 
Leslie Sinclair 
Director of Companion Animal Care 
Humane Society of the U.S 
Washington 


WHEN I WAS A TODDLER EXPLORING OUR 
yard, our family’s Rottweiler, Friday, 
repeatedly pushed me away from a part 


If you're not exactly the shy type on the road, you belong in a 


style to a “T.” As in “tough.” Not as in “tame.” 


GRAND AM. 


of the yard. Over and over, I tried to go 
around Friday, but she continued to 
block me, pushing me back with her chest. 
Frustrated, I began to cry. My mother had 
been watching Friday’s unusual behavior, 
and as she approached she saw the reason 
Friday was blocking my path: a nest of cop- 
perhead snakes. Rottweilers have saved 
many more lives than they have taken. 
Patty Oxley-Leonard 
Houston 


IT IS A DISGRACE THAT DOGS ARE KILLED 
for the hideous crimes of their owners. 
It is the owner who needs punishment. 
There is no dog in this world, unless it has 
been abused or trained to hate humans, 
that cannot become a loving creature. 
Rottweilers and pit bulls, for example, 
get a bad name because they are more 
easily hurt and affected by human cruel- 
ty than other breeds. If a dog attacks 
someone, look at the way it has been 
treated. Can you really blame the dog? 
Heather MacLean Walters 
Chester, N.J 


OWNERS OF LARGE, AGGRESSIVE BREEDS 
of dogs must take responsibility for their 
pet’s actions. The owner must see to it 
that a dog is properly socialized, trained 
and exercised. These three things are 
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essential to a harmonious relationship 
between humans and animals. The intel- 
ligence of these dogs cannot be doubted. 
The inactivity (both physical and mental) 
of it owner can contribute to a dog’s 
attacking people. You can gain many 
benefits from managing your dog prop- 
| erly. The cliché still holds: with the right 
| care, dogs are “man’s best friend.” 
Nick Carrigan 
Bellevue Hill, Australia 


Wastebasket Baby 


WHY WOULD ANYONE BUT MELISSA 
Drexler be to blame for disposing of her 
baby? She’s the one who put it in a trash 
can at her prom [PuBLic Eye, June 23]. 
With all the methods available to 
teenagers today to prevent an unwanted 
pregnancy, there is simply no excuse. 
You cannot blame her parents for not 
putting her on the Pill, her teachers for 
not handing her condoms to use when 
she wanted to have sex, or a political par- 
ty for wanting to preserve life. Drexler 
knew she was expecting and had time to 
have a legal abortion. This horrible dis- 
regard for life should leave everyone 
looking no further than the killer’s eyes. 
Lori Anne Carter 

Georgetown, Ohio 
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EARLY SUNDAY MORNING, AUG. 22, 1993, 
I opened my front door to find a beauti- 
ful, breathing newborn baby. Like Quas- 
imodo, he had been brought to the 
church with the knowledge that he 
would be lifted up into life. Memory of 
that remarkable moment makes it espe- 
cially painful for me to read about babies 
who are not given any chance for life. 
(The Rev.) Raymond Michael Utz 
St. Susanna Church 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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VERBATIM 


441 don’t believe that when 
you put two people in a 
ring, tell them to commit 
battery against each 
other and pay them $65 
million to do that, that you 
can have a situation where a 
crime might be charged 
against him. 97 

JAMES VOYLES, 


attorney for Mike Tyson, on 
CNN's Larry King Live 


44 The most precious thing 
for a nation and a people is 
to be master of their own 
destiny. 77 
TUNG CHEE-HWA, 
leader of the new Hong Kong, 
as the British departed after 
156 years of colonial rule 


é4It’s no secret that I ran 
for President in 1988, 
although it seemed like one 
at the time. 7) 
AL GORE, 
on his first trip to Iowa since 
the 1996 campaign 


44 Not even Brezhnev 
allowed that. 97 
MIKHAIL MOLODTSOV, 


a spokesman for the 
Communist Party, on Boris 
Yeltsin’s appointment of his 

daughter as an adviser 


Kgs 


| WINNERS | 


LEADING MEN, POST-STEWART & MITCHUM 


WILL SMITH 

Men in Black in the black. Isn’t 
bashful, but has Stewart’s sunny 
appeal, even while battling aliens 


NICOLAS CAGE 

A one-man Face/Off, he blends 
Stewart's sincerity with 
Mitchum’s melancholy 


TOM HANKS 
® The George Bailey of the 90s. 
\ America’s latest Everyman 








TO EAR IS HUMAN, TO FORGIVE DIVINE Holyfield gracefully allowed a higher 
referee to judge his toothy opponent. The sweet science, my ear; Tyson’s nibble is 
the latest argument for headgear. But any way you cut it, Evander is the champ 


LPs ERS 


GEORGE CLOONEY 

New Bat-guy must turn TV charm 
into screen charisma. He's Stewart, 
all right—Stewart Granger 
ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER 

If Mitchum were robotized, Arnold 
would have it. His $25 mil for 
Batman is a price too high 

SANDRA BULLOCK 

Stewart's type of girl-next-door, 
but girls can’t carry action pics 
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THE SCOOP 


JUSTICE 


Have You Been Talking 
Behind My Back? 


IT’S LIKE A SCENE FROM A BAD WASHING- 
ton movie. Squads of investigators are 
prowling the halls of Justice and the FBI, 
interrogating officials high and low about 
a recent spate of unauthorized, though 
unspectacular, Justice-beat leaks. Some 
Justice officials defend the plumbing 
expeditions as necessary to stem 
revelations of classified and investigative 
information. Others deride 
the internal probes as a 
panicky overreaction by 
z mid-level officials who are 
: making key decisions while 
the department's top 
| Reno management jobs (Deputy 
AG, Associate AG and Assistant AG for the 
criminal division) lie vacant. 

“It’s a pain in the neck,” says a veteran 
Justice hand about the proliferation of 
plumbers’ squads. “Some days, we spend a 
lot of the day being interviewed.” Among 
the offending disclosures: a Washington 
Post story by Bob Woodward and Brian 
Duffy that detailed U.S. intelligence inter- 
cepts of a covert Chinese-government 
scheme to funnel illicit money into political 
campaigns; revelations of plea-bargain ne- 











NOTEBOO K 





gotiations between Justice and Hani Abdel 
Rahim Hussein al-Sayegh, a Saudi dissi- 
dent nabbed in Canada and suspected of 
driving a lookout car for the truck bombers 
who killed 19 U.S. servicemen in Dhahran 
last June; reports that alleged c1a killer Mir 
Aimal Kansi gave a confession to FBI agents 
who snared him in Pakistan; and the still 
unsolved leak of Richard Jewell’s name. 
Attorney General JANET RENO is espe- 
cially steamed over the stories last month 
that FBI Director LOUIS FREEH had advised 
her to seek a special prosecutor to probe 
possible campaign-finance-law violations 
by Democratic fund raisers. Reno allies 
grumble that the leak seemed aimed at 
shoring up Freeh’s flagging support among 
congressional Republicans. Freeh allies 
counter that the leak hurt him more than it 
did her and must have come from Justice. 
While the probes are undermining morale 
and chilling official press contacts, insiders 
give slim odds that the Justice plumbers 
will actually catch any leakers. Reason? No- 
body’s talking. —By Elaine Shannon 


Painting by the Wrong 
Numbers 


PENTAGON OFFICIALS, IT SEEMS, COULD 
use some remedial mathematics instruc- 
tion. The Pentagon’s timetable for building 
a national missile shield to protect Ameri- 
cans against a handful of incoming enemy 
missiles keeps slipping. In each of the past 
three years, Defense officials have said they 
were six years away from operating a 
scaled-down, ground-based “Star Wars” 
system that could cost up to $10 billion. 
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Airborne Laser Plane 


Back in 1995, then Defense Secretary 
WILLIAM PERRY said building the shield 
would take three years of research and 
development and another three of con- 
struction. The shield, he vowed, “will be 


| ready for production in three years and, if 


the decision is made, could be ready for 
deployment three years after that.” Sum- 
ming up, he added, “So we are about ... 
six years away from deployment of na- 
tional missile-defense systems,” After a 
year, Perry said the U.S. was still six years 
away from a national missile umbrella. 
“Our plan is to complete the development 
of a national missile-defense system over 
the next three years,” he said. “At that 
time, if such a threat is emerging, we 


| would be ready to deploy this defense 


system in another three years.” 

Last week an Army general said—you 
guessed it—the same thing. “Our first 
opportunity to make a decision to deploy 
is in the year 2000,” said Army Brigadier 
General JOSEPH COSUMANO, head of the 
Pentagon’s national missile-defense 
program. It will take another three 
years, he added, to actually build it. The 
Pentagon will have what Cosumano 
called “a rolling three-year deployment 
capability” to delay deployment into the 
future. That adds up to—well, who's 
counting? —By Mark Thompson 


SUMMER SHOW-ANOD-TELL 


DECLARATION OF 

3 INDIGESTION 

2 Since nothing is 

= more American 
than a Fourth of 

= July cookout, we 

= checked in with a 

2 few of our nation’s 

5 leaders and asked 
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SENATOR ORRIN HATCH (Republican, Utah) Hamburgers or hot dogs? “Hamburgers, 
but it’s a toss-up.” Mustard or catsup? “A little of both—probably more mustard.” 


SENATOR CAROL MOSELEY-BRAUN (Democrat, Illinois) Hamburgers or hot dogs? 
“Hot dogs.” Mustard or catsup? “Catsup. [Columnist Mike] Royko once attacked 
her by saying no real Chicagoan would put catsup on a hot dog. But he's dead.” 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR BRUCE BABBITT 
sume that it’s hamburgers, but | don’t know for sure.” Mustard or catsup? “I don't 
think he likes either, but for the press, just say catsup.” 


HOUSE SPEAKER NEWT GINGRICH (Republican, Georgia) Hamburgers or hot dogs? 
“Neither. They're not on his diet.” Mustard or catsup? “They aren't on his diet ei- 
ther. We're not going to discuss the specifics of his diet until he meets his goals.” 


or hot dogs? “I would as- 
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Look into My Lenses 


ment,” says California optometrist Richard Silver, who designed 
Schwarzenegger's cool orbs for Batman & Robin. (“These make the 
Terminator look like a baby sitter,” Arnold boasted.) The painted 


Microchip eyes, right; 
and, above, cat, 
emerald, dollar ‘NN 
sign, spiral 

and happy 





A Brief y ‘ y Helix 
History 
Of Ear 

Trauma 


| Circa A.D. 33 In 
The Gospel Ac- 
cording to John, 
as Jesus is being —— Lobule 
arrested outside | 
the Garden of 
Gethsemane, St. 
Peter cuts off the right ear of Malchus, a 
servant of the high priest. In The Gospel 
According to Luke, Jesus reattaches it. 


| Fossa of helix 
Fossa of 


antihelix 






_ Antihelix 
Concha 


- Antitragus 


1876 After Custer’s defeat at the battle 
| of Little Big Horn, reports say his ears 
were slit, a supposed admonition from 
the Sioux to listen more carefully. 


1888 The moody artist Vincent van 
Gogh severs his left earlobe. 


1969 From the hit A Boy Named Sue, 
sung by Johnny Cash: “He came up with 
a knife and cut off a piece of my ear.” 


1973 Kidnappers in Italy chop off the right 
ear of E. Paul Getty Jr., grandson of the 
world’s richest man, when their ransom 
demands are not met in a timely way. 

1986 In David Lynch's Blue Velvet, Kyle 
MacLachlan finds a missing ear, and 
later the head it once belonged to. 


NM 





F EYES ARE THE WINDOWS OF THE SOUL, IT SEEMS THERE ARE 
more and more strange souls out there. Custom-designed soft 
contact lenses have made irises the latest accessory. “It’s a state- 


1992 Reservoir Dogs, Quentin Tarantino's 
debut as a director, makes audiences 





lenses are costly ($800 and up), must be professionally prescribed — Mr. Freeze’s squirm with the de-earification of a police 
and fitted, and are not readily available because of FDA restrictions. _ penetrating peepers | officer by bad guy Michael Madsen. 











THE GOOD NEWS THE BAD NEWS 
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THE LOWDOWN ON CHILDHOOD LEUKEMIA In 
contrast to three previous U.S. studies, researchers now 
say that kids who live near high-tension power lines do 
not have a significantly increased risk of leukemia. 


HAPPIER AT LAST Though menopause can seem like 


BRAIN DRAIN Loss of brain tissue—something that 
occurs naturally with aging—seems to be greater in 
older people who have high blood pressure than in 
those elderly with normal readings. 


INHALER ALERT Just months after researchers warned 





BRIAN CHONIN 


a cheerless event, it may actually alleviate emotional asthma patients that chronic use of corticosteroid 
distress. The rate of women who suffer from anxiety or depression inhalers may be linked to glaucoma, they now find that the 
drops from 10.8% in women under 55 to 5.3% in those 55 and older. lifesaving inhalers may also increase the risk of cataracts. 
POSITIVE PROSTATE FINDINGS In patients whose prostate TICK TROUBLE Lyme disease and HGE, another tick-borne illness, 
cancer hasn't spread, the odds of dying from the disease within 10 can infect a person simultaneously. If Lyme is found, doctors may 
years drop to less than 5% if the entire gland is surgically removed. want to use a drug that also treats HGE, which can be fatal. 
Sources: Mew England Journal of Medicine: Royal College of Psychuatrists meeting: LAMA Sources: Stroke; New England Journal of Medicine (2,3) 
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| CALVIN 


F NEW YORKERS WERE ASKED TO NAME THE MOST IMPOR- 
} tant symbols of what has been widely celebrated as a glo- 
rious era for the city, they would probably start with the 
fact that the squeegee guys are off the streets. In years 
past, at certain intersections in Manhattan, menacing-looking 
characters used to approach cars at red lights and, without in- 
vitation, clean the windshield as well as a windshield could 
be cleaned with a filthy rag. For this they would expect mon- 
ey. They were called squeegee guys. 

Everybody hated them. If you called 
in the board members of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the most 
faithful followers of Mother Tere- 
sa, assured them that what they 
said would go no further and 
asked them individually what 
they thought of the squeegee 
guys, I firmly believe they 
would have each said, “I hate 
those squeegee guys.” 

About four years ago, either the new chief of police or the 
new mayor decided to get rid of the squeegee guys. (The fact 
that there was some confusion as to who deserved the credit 
for the crackdown was the sort of thing that eventually led the 
mayor to get rid of the chief of police as well.) Following the 
crackdown, it was widely assumed that the squeegee guys, af- 
ter a decent interval, would reappear. That hasn’t happened. 
New Yorkers, grateful but intractably suspicious, wonder 
where the squeegee guys are. 

“Who cares where they are?” you might say to a New York- 
er. “They're gone. And the stock market is red hot, and the 
crime rate is negligible, and Disney is making Times Square 
the wholesome family-gathering spot we always knew it was 
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| Smear Window 


underneath all that pornography and drug paraphernalia. ; 
New York City has entered a glorious new era.” At which point 
the New Yorker might ask what you think of the theory that 
New York City has given a grant to some down-on-its-luck for- 
mer mill town to take in squeegee guys rather than become 
the site of a nuclear-waste dump. Or the theory that the 
squeegee guys are secretly rehearsing for cameo appearances 
at that Las Vegas hotel that features a mock-up of Manhattan. 
The other night, a New York resi- 
dent named Jean Vallely, who had just 
\\ returned from California, told me 
that her windshield had 
streaked up by a squeegee guy on 
\, San Vicente Boulevard in Brent- 
wood, Calif.—the first confirmed 
squeegee-guy sighting I’ve 
heard of since this whole thing 
started. It raises the possibility 
that the squeegee guys, having 
heard of the O.]. case, are mov- 
ing out to Brentwood on the theory that a jurisdiction that lets 
someone get away with murder couldn’t be hard on people 
who wash windshields with filthy rags. 
Then I saw the movie Face/Off. Some of it takes place in an 
awesomely severe prison whose very existence is secret. It oc- 


uv 
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been 


curred to me that the squeegee guys could be in such a prison. 
Maybe part of their sentence is to clean windshields over and 
over with a clean cloth and then decline the quarter offered 
them by the guard who sits behind the wheel. 

Such an incarceration would obviously be unconstitution- 
al. I suppose somebody ought to inform the A.c.L.u. Well, 
maybe not the A.c.L.U. How about Amnesty International? I'll 
let someone else do it. I hate those squeegee guys. Cy) 









PLATTERS Vinyl is : RON HAYES, 48, 
thriving in the digital = FAIRHOPE, ALA.; MAIL CALL: The average 
age. Who buys LPs? 5 founder of Families in Grief American household 
Among others, jazz FH Hold Together (FIGHT) receives 24 pieces of mail 
aficionados who want F| After the 1993 death of his 19- each week: 
vinyl reissues and club ¥ year-old son Patrick in a grain- 
DJs who still spin wax. * silo accident, Hayes set up a 
support group for families of 
y _ UMBER OF VINL LPs SOLD workers killed on the job. He 
« 1994 625,000 provides counseling on legal 
« 1995 794,000 rights and helps cut through 
z 1996 1,100,000 bureaucratic red tape. The project has so far aided 300 4 are bills & 3 are 
= 1997 (through 6/29) 2,200,000 families in 40 states and, says Hayes, “has helped fill the statements personal mail |“ 
5 hole that Patrick left.” 


Source: Arthur D. Little, Inc, 
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What Could Be More Rewarding Than Double 
HHonors Points For Your Hilton Stays? 


A Free Night After Three Stay. wero: craze your 


Double Dip” stays at participating Hilton, Conrad International and Vista hotels with an American Express® 
Card between June 2 and August 31, 1997, you'll earn double Hilton HHonors* Base points. Plus, you'll earn one 
free weekend night after every three Double Dip stays during the same period —up to three free nights. Double 
Dipping” means you earn both HHonors points and airline miles for the same qualifying stay. It's one more way 
that Hilton HHonors Worldwide is making your business travel even more rewarding. For reservations, call your 


professional travel agent, or for reservations and HHonors enrollment, 


do more 





visit HiltonNet™ at http: //www.hilton.com or call 1-800-HILTONS, 


Membership, earning and redemption of points are subject to HHonors Terms and Conditions. Normal rules for earning HHonors points 
and airline miles apply. Refer to your HHonors program membership materials for rate and other restrictions. Limit three free nights 
with this offer. Free nights are subject to availability and include room rate and tax only, and do not include incidentals, other taxes 
or gratuities. Blackout dates apply. A “stay” refers to the total period of consecutive nights at the same hotel, whether or not a guest 
checks out and back in again. Members will be notified of qualification after the promotion has ended. ©1997 Hilton HHonors Worldwide 
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HOW HARD ts 11 To STEAL A NUMBER 


1 FROM OUR PHONE? BUTCH HERE WILL 
GLADLY DEMONSTRATE. Some dogs’ barks are ag 


worse than their bites. That’s not true of good old Butch. Which “ 
is why we suggest it’s smarter and safer to experience QUALCOMM’s vw Led 
CDMA digital phones firsthand. You’l] be impressed at how our digital | sie 
| encoding makes cloning and eavesdropping nearly impossible. And it’s just : 
as good at providing clearer voice quality and no cross-talk. This is all y 
due to an amazing digital technology we developed called CDMA. Your chances 


of finding anything like it are about the same as mistaking Butch for a Frenct 
poodle. For a closer look, contact us at www.qualcomm.com/cdma or 8 349-4188. et 
| CDMA Digital 
PCS Phone 
Actual size closed 
Vu 4 
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APPOINTED. TATYANA DYA- 
CHENKO, 37, Boris Yeltsin's 
forceful daughter, trusted 
confidant and unofficial 
keeper who helped steer 
him to victory in Russia’s 


1996 election; as an adviser responsible | 


for his image; in Moscow. 


ARRESTED. TODD MICHAEL VOLPE, 45, 


high-wheeling art dealer whose star | 


clientele included Jack Nicholson; on 38 
counts of mail and wire fraud; in Water- 
ville Valley, N.H. A connoisseur of turn- 
of-the-century artwork, Volpe allegedly 
swindled his clients out of more than 
$2.5 million by using such tactics as pass- 
ing off counterfeit works and secretly 
selling art that was on consignment. 


AILING. DESMOND TUTU, 65, South Af- 
rica’s spiritual conscience; from prostate 
cancer that has reportedly spread; in New 
York City. 


DIED. JOHNNY COPELAND, 
60, the Texas Twister blues 
guitarist who earned his 
nickname for his energetic 
A play and roof-raising vo- 
cals; after his eighth open- 
heart surgery; in New York City. He won 
a 1986 Grammy for collaborating on the 
electrifying album Showdown! 


DIED. WILLIAM TURNBULL JR., 62, icono- 
clastic architect whose abstract struc- 
tures complemented their rugged West 
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Coast environments; of undisclosed caus- 
es; in Sausalito, Calif. Turnbull’s noted 
Sea Ranch condominium, with its barn- 
like simplicity, was designed for the rig- 
ors of the California coast. 


firmed, this discovery ends a 30-year 
hunt for the leftist guerrilla’s body. 


DIED. ANNIE FRATELLINI, 64, France’s 
first female clown, who founded the na- 
tion’s first circus school; of cancer; in 
Paris. Under the Big Top, few could 
match this funny lady’s pratfalls or pedi- 
gree: she was descended from circus en- 
tertainers of the 19th 
century. 





DIED. WILLIAM HICKEY, 69, 
raspy-voiced actor whose 
breakthrough role as the 
one-breath-short-of-death 
don in Prizzi’s Honor won 
him a 1986 Oscar nomina- 
tion; of emphysema; in New York City. 

























DIED. CHARLES WERNER, 88, Pulitzer- 
prizewinning cartoonist; near 
Indianapolis, Ind. Werner 
sketched for the Indianapolis 
Star for 47 years, but his win- 
ning image was done for the # 
Oklahoman. Drawn shortly 
after the Sudetenland was 
handed over to Hitler in 1938, 
it proved sadly prophetic: a 
scroll marked NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 
lies beside a gravestone bearing the epi- 
taph CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 1919-1938. 





DISINTERRED. CHE GUEVERA, legendary 
Argentine-born revolutionary; ac- 
cording to the Bolivian gov- 
ernment and a Cuban 
forensics team, which 
announced that his 
remains may have 
been unearthed 


near Vallegrande, 
If con- 
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Bolivia. 
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CHARLES KURALT: 1934-1997 


Charles Kuralt could do epic news—war in Vietnam, tur- 
= moil in China, politics in Latin America—the big stories 

” that are hard to miss. But he was the master of the small 
story, the kind we tend to miss. “I have resolutely pur- 
sued irrelevance out there on the back roads,” he said. 
And so, with his warm baritone and neighborly mien, Ku- 
ralt traveled America to discover centenarian entertain- 
ers, whittlers, slingshot artists, brickmakers and an as- 
tonishing host of the overlooked, transforming them into 
roadside reminders in the media fast lane of a real world 
with real people in real time. Irrelevance, indeed. 


Kuralt, 62, died in New York City of a heart attack. 
He had been suffering from systemic lupus erythe- 
matosus, an autoimmune disease, after his retirement 
from CBS News in 1994. There is some resonance in his 
death's occurring on the Fourth of July, not just the 
birthday of the country whose discovery he continued 
but, as it happens, also a milestone in the exploration 
of another world. His four-decade career is testament 
to the fact that there are wonders that do not need to 
take your breath away, and that there are underappre- 
ciated worlds to wander into, down a back road, across 
the street, maybe even next door. 





By Kathleen Adams, Janice Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Jamie Malanowski, Emily Mitchell, Megan Rutherford, Alain L. Sanders and Gabriel Snyder 
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Introducing the Compaq Ar mada 1500 
Starting at $1,999; 
it is the affordable notebook 
that makes it easy for you 
to work wherever 
you need to go 
to get your job done 
It comes with fully integrated features, 
so you don’t have to 
lug around extra parts 
Up to 133MHz Pentium’ processor, 
10X CD-ROM, 
up to 14GB hard drive, 
floppy drive 
(swappable with a 2nd battery), 
33.6Kbps data/fax modem 
and AC adapter, all built in 
lo locate a Compaq Authorized Reseller, 
call 1-800-943-7656 or 
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THE SEVEN- 
MONTH VOYAGE 


Every 26 months, Mars 
and Earth are close 
enough to make travel 
between the two practical. 
Last December Pathfinder 
was launched on an arcing 
course that took it to its 
landing last week. Though 
the two planets are now 
119 million miles apart, 
the spacecraft’s looping 
trajectory covered 310 
million miles. arrival July 4, 1997 


SECONDS BEFORE 

4 SECONDS 

Retrorockets fired for a 

brief, 2-sec. burst at , The lander and 


IMPACT 
200 ft. above the surface. 






EARTH 
launch Dec. 4, 1996 


Earth at 
arrival 









2 MINUTES 

A 40-ft. parachute 
deployed less than seven 
miles above the surface. 









rover were encased 
in a shock- 
absorbing cocoon. 


2 SECONDS 
The parachute, rockets 

and backshell were (A 
jettisoned. 

1ST BOUNCE 

Lander hit Mars at 22 

m.p.h. with an impact of 

18 Gs. The craft was 


designed to withstand an 
impact of up to 55 Gs. 





























This July 4, the hopes and dreams of NASA 
scientists—and space buffs around the 
world—rode with Pathfinder and its tiny 

robot Sojourner. Their triumphant touchdown 

heralds a new era of space exploration 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 








ROM THE SURFACE OF MARS—WHERE THE SKY IS SALMON AND EARTH IS A 
blue morning star-you probably would have noticed the spaceship 
coming. It may have been the noise the thing made that caught your at- 
tention; although the Martian atmosphere is spent and shredded, it’s not 
too tenuous to carry sound. And it’s certainly not too tenuous to make 
anything that tries to punch through it pay the price, causing the inter- 
loper to glow like a meteor as it plunged toward a touchdown some- 
where on the ancient world. That you couldn't have missed. 

There was, of course, no one in Mars’ Ares Vallis floodplain to mark the moment 
‘ when NaSa’s 3-ft.-tall Pathfinder spacecraft dropped into the soil of the long-dry 
valley. But there was a planet more than 100 million miles away filled with people 
who were paying heed when it landed, appropriately enough, on July 4. For the 
first time in 21 years, a machine shot from Earth once again stirred up the Martian 
dust. More important, for the first time ever, it was going to be able to keep stirring 
it up well after it landed. Curled up inside Pathfinder like a mechanical kangaroo 
joey was Sojourner, a 1-ft.-tall, 2-ft.-long robot car, known as a rover, designed to 

trundle away from the lander and investigate rocks all over the desert-like site. 
The touchdown was not without problems. Early pictures revealed that one of 
the airbags that cushioned the craft during its descent had bunched up in a way 


@ 50 ft. 
The craft rolled over Mars’ rocky terrain for 92 sec. 


2ND BOUNCE 
Impact of 9 Gs. 
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23 ft. 
The craft rolled over Mars’ rocky terrain for 92 sec. 
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The rover rolled to a stop and 
into an upright position. The 

airbags slowly deflated, and the 
lander unfolded its three petal- 
shaped solar panels. 


q . Source. NASA_1PL 
TIME Diagram by Joe Lertola 
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that hindered the rover from leaving the 
lander. In addition, the computer aboard 
Sojourner and the one aboard Pathfinder 
were having trouble communicating with 
each other, which prevented the rover 
from getting the information it needed to 


rove beyond the immediate vicinity of the | 
lander. But these problems, which engi- | 


neers promptly set about fixing, did little to 
dampen the excitement when Pathfinder 
sent back its stunning panoramas of the 
eerie orange site where it had landed. 

Across the U.S. and much of the 
world, the ship’s successful arrival was 
greeted with the most attention accorded 
an otherworldly landing since, perhaps, 
Apollo 11 touched down on the moon 28 
years ago. At the Pasadena convention 
center, near NASA’s Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory, where the Pathfinder mission was 
being run, a standing-room-only crowd of 
more than 2,000 people whooped and 
wept as the pictures from Pathfinder 
streamed onto a 25-ft. screen. On the In- 
ternet, NASA sites that promised to post 
the pictures as soon as they became avail- 
able recorded a staggering 100 million 
hits on Friday alone. The landing capped 
off a busy week in which space explo- 
ration once again energized the world: 
Russia launched a cargo ship carrying re- 
pair equipment for the beleaguered crew 
of the space station Mir, and Nasa’s shut- 
tle Columbia successfully took off for a 
long-delayed mission. 


T J.P.L., THE SCIENTISTS DID 
what scientists do in such signal 
moments, responding with both 
exultant overstatement and 
near-surreal understatement. 
“This is a spectacular day,” said 
mission manager Richard Cook. 
Rover scientist Henry Moore agreed, after 
a fashion. “Nobody,” he said, without a 
trace of obvious irony, “has ever driven a 
car on Mars before.” 

Vice President Al Gore called J.P.L. 
shortly after the landing to congratulate 
the controllers. President Clinton issued 
a statement hailing the occasion in more 
formal tones. “Our return to Mars today,” 


ACE 








he declared, “marks the beginning of a | 


new era in the nation’s space-exploration 
program.” 

There was a little hyperbole in the 
President’s remarks, but only a little. In the 
past several years NASA has been quietly 
reinventing itself. The slow and swollen 
agency that grew so fat in the post-Apollo 
years has been painstakingly downsizing 
itself to something approaching the agency 
it was first designed to be when it was 
founded in the late 1950s: a crew of garage 
engineers cobbling spacecraft from simple 
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parts and getting the job done both on bud- 
get and on deadline. 

The results are starting to show. In 
September the Mars Global Surveyor, al- 
ready en route to the planet, will settle 
into orbit and begin a two-year program of 
photographing and mapping the terrain 
below. Over the next eight years, up to 
eight more ships will follow. As these new 
probes are heading Marsward, others will 


be dispatched to places as familiar as the | 


moon and as remote as Pluto. “In the next 
10 years,” says NASA administrator Daniel 
Goldin, “we'll be flying by, orbiting, land- 
ing, roving and bringing back samples 
from every critical planetary body in the 
solar system.” In the wake of Friday's 
landing, it’s hard not to believe him. 

Just getting Pathfinder from Cape 
Canaveral to Ares Vallis required a re- 
markable bit of cosmic sharpshooting. 
Mars is only 4,200 miles across—about half 
as big as Earth—and the floodplain NAsA 
was aiming for is only 60 miles wide. The 
barest flutter in the spacecraft’s trajectory 
could have caused Pathfinder to swing far 


wide of its destination. To prevent the ship |z 


from straying too far from its ideal path, the 
flight plan included five different opportu- 
nities for midcourse corrections during 
which the spacecraft’s thrusters could be 
fired to refine the trajectory. Over the 
course of the seven months the ship was en 
route, J.P.L. took advantage of four of those 
opportunities. When the time came for the 
fifth one early Friday morning, however, 
the ship was pointed so true controllers 
just let it fly on. 

“It was a par-five hole from Earth to 
Mars,” said a Pathfinder scientist. “And we 
shot a four.” 

Nonetheless, when Pathfinder actually 
reached the upper limits of Mars’ wispy at- 
mosphere, it would still have been possible 
for NASA to put the ship into the rough. The 


1,256-lb. polyhedron-shaped pod was | 
screaming toward the planet at 16,600 


m.p.h., a speed that caused it to experience 
deceleration forces nearly 20 times as great 


as than Earth’s gravity. In order to survive, | 


the spaceship had to approach the planet at 
an angle of about 14.2°. “Go in too steep 
and you could crash and burn,” says 
Pathfinder project scientist Matthew 
Golombek. “Go in too shallow and you skip 
back out.” 

As it turned out, the ship did not exact- 
ly thread this navigational needle, slipping 
into the atmosphere just before 10 a.m. Pa- 
cific time at an incline of 13.9°. In the clus- 
ter of cubicles that serve as J.P.L.’s modest 
mission control, the engineers seated at 
consoles leaned forward, looking for the 
telemetry numbers that would indicate 
that the ship was indeed decelerating as it 
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tcasog- caper hepa 


lane adeceiney ae 


pega size and shape of a 
skateboard. 


Alpha proton X-ray 


device will “sniff” 
rocks and soil and for 
the first time analyze 
the chemical makeup 
of the surface of Mars. 


The brains of the rover is a tiny 
bit Intel 80C85 processor chosen 
for its ruggedness and its low 


cost. The processor contains on! 
6,500 transistors, compared wi 
5,5 million in a top-of-t e-line 
Pentium chip. 


should. Support engineers stood behind 
them, squinting at the screens. At his con- 
sole, chief engineer Rob Manning scanned 
the numbers flowing back from space. 
“Spacecraft is now slowing down very 
rapidly,” he said reassuringly. 

When Pathfinder was closer than sev- 
en miles above the Martian hardscrabble 
and two minutes from landing, a 40-ft. 





ear Radio modem 


A Even when it works right, the balky radio modem 
‘ sends signals only at a sluggish 9,600 bits per sec. 


25 in. i | fi 
pos 258 4 £~ Solar panel 
g / Sojourner is powered during the Martian day 
by more than 200 razor-thin photovoltaic 
cells. The rover also carries nine lithium D-cell 
batteries, but to save money, the batteries are 
not rechargeable. 


Cameras 

Two front-mounted black-and-white cameras 
provide stereo images. A single rear-mounted 
camera takes color shots. 







\— Laser Navigation 
Five lasers help steer the rover by laying down 
a path and identifying obstructions. 


~ Wheels 
Six independently mounted wheels can adapt 
to the terrain, and climb over rocks as high as 


10 in. 








Motors 


Miniature electric motors push the craft forward at top speeds 
of 2 ft. per minute (120 ft. per hour). 


parachute opened. Less than 1,000 ft. up, a 
swaddling of shock-absorbing airbags in- 
flated. Immediately after that, a cluster of 
retrorockets fired for a quick 2-sec. burst, 
applying a final brake. The almost comical- 
ly balloonlike ship then struck the surface 
at about 22 m.p.h., bounced as high as 50 
ft. and finally came to rest somewhere in 
the 4.6 billion-year-old dust. 


At first the J.P.L. controllers had no in- 
dication that the ship had survived this in- 
elegant landing—and the engineers didn’t 
expect one. The only antenna capable of 
transmitting through the ship’s cocoon of 
balloons was a single, whiplike stalk pro- 
truding from between two of the bags. If 
Pathfinder landed upside down, however, 
the antenna would be crushed against the 
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J.PLL.-ATION inte in miscion controt, 
but this is the "90s. Chief engineer Rob 


Manning, front right, celebrates 
Pathfinder’s landing with other controllers 


ground. It would then be at least two hours 
before the bags could deflate and one of 
three metal petals that make up the sides 
of the ship could open, turning the entire 
structure upright. Only then could a more 
powerful transmitter inside send out a 
brighter radio beacon. 

As it turned out, Pathfinder rolled to a 
stop in precisely the right position, with its 
base down and its antenna up. Inside mis- 
sion control, Manning squinted at his mon- 
itor and saw that contact with the ship had 
been maintained. “A signal is barely visi- 
ble,” he announced with a grin. The con- 
trollers burst into cheers. 

Preliminary readings from the ship in- 
dicated that landing conditions were well 
within what the engineers had expected. 
Pathfinder was tilted at an angle of less 
than 3°, plenty flat enough to allow the 
rover to disembark. The solar arrays were 
being bathed by sun and were producing 
all the power the spacecraft needed. That 
same sun, however, was providing little 
heat: the temperature at Ares Vallis was a 
crisp -64°F., But Pathfinder, built to func- 
tion in that kind of killing cold, seemed un- 
affected. “I’m ecstatic,” said flight systems 
manager Brian Muirhead as the stream of 
healthy signals poured into J.P.L. “This is 
way beyond our expectations.” 

Whether the ship would continue to 
exceed expectations would not be known 
until later in the day, however, when the 
cameras on the lander were at last brought 
online. Before that could happen, the 
airbags had to deflate completely, and ac- 
tuator motors, powerful enough to pull a 
small boulder, had to draw them under 
the ship. Then Pathfinder itself had to 
open up, exposing the Sojourner rover in- 
side and sending back the first black-and- 
white pictures. 

It was just after 4 p.m. when the im- 
ages began to appear on mission control 
monitors. They were, by any measure, 
astounding: scrub plains without the 
scrub, prairie land without the prairie 
grass. The eye, schooled to scout such fa- 
miliar terrain for equally familiar land- 
marks, scanned briefly for cactus until 
common sense reminded the viewer that 
there would be none. “The little engine 
that could,” said Manning after the first 
clutch of pictures appeared, “did.” Added 
Muirhead: “We've scored a major home 
run here.” 

That home run turned into a grand 
slam a few hours later when the Pathfind- 
er team convened a press conference to 
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unveil the panoramic color images the ship 
had beamed home. The pictures revealed 
the Marsscape with a richness and resolu- 
tion the black-and-white shots couldn't. 
But it also revealed the problem of the ob- 
structing airbag. It was bad enough luck 
that one of the mounds of fabric was 
bunched up in front of a petal; far worse 
that it was the one petal that was supposed 
to allow the rover egress. “The great galac- 
tic ghoul had to get us somewhere,” said 
Donna Shirley, J.P.L.’s Mars program 
manager and Sojourner’s designer, “and 
apparently the ghoul has decided to pick 
on the rover.” 


APPILY, THIS WAS A PROBLEM 

NASA had foreseen. In J.P.L.’s 

so-called sandbox, a roomful of 

Mars-like rock and soil with a 

mock-up lander and rover, the 

engineers had rehearsed a fair- 

ly straightforward maneuver 

that called for Pathfinder to raise one petal, 

tilting the entire craft 45°, retract the de- 

flated bag further and then lower the petal. 

The signal to execute the maneuver was 

sent up shortly before Earth set over the 

Martian horizon, breaking the communi- 

cations link until dawn; just before the 

connection was actually severed, a picture 

came back confirming that the command 

had been executed. Though a portion of 

the bag still blocked part of the petal, 

there was probably enough room for So- 
journer to slip by. 

The communication glitch between 





the lander and the rover took longer to re- 
solve, but by late Saturday engineers be- 
lieved they had synchronized the two sys- 
tems and were cautiously declaring that 
that problem too was licked. Simply be- 
cause Sojourner was now able to take to 
the Martian plains, however, did not 
mean that the going would be anything 
but painstakingly slow. For all its anthro- 
pomorphic sweetness, the plucky rover is 
a rather dimwitted machine. Its route 
from rock to rock will be programmed for 
it by a controller at a J.P.L. console, those 
instructions will be relayed to it through 
the Pathfinder lander and only then, if all 
looks safe, will the car be allowed to push 
off. Since even signals traveling at the 
speed of light take 11 minutes to cover the 





119 million miles between Earth and | 


Mars, it’s impossible for controllers to 
stop Sojourner from running into an ob- 
stacle or over a cliff. The car thus moves ex- 
cruciatingly slowly—just 2 ft. per minute— 
reducing the likelihood that it will 
stumble into trouble. Built-in gyroscopes 
serve as a sort of on-board vestibular sys- 
tem, helping the rover feel for bumps and 
potholes; a tracery of five laser beams 
helps it feel for obstructions. In addition, 
when Sojourner ventures out it will 
transmit a regular, pulselike signal back to 
the lander, which will serve as a sort of ve- 
hicular EKG, constantly confirming that all 
is well. 

“People picture this as being like a 
radio-controlled car, which would be the 
way to go if we could do that,” says Brian 








J.P.L.’s Bill Singer consults with other camera team members as they piece together more than 100 
individual images to form a sweeping photo mosaic of the boulder-strewn Ares Vallis landing site 


Cooper, who will be the one sending thez 
commands that tell the rover where to go.* 
“But with an ll-minute time delay, it 
doesn’t work that way.” 

Though Sojourner won't get any- 
where fast, where it does go should hold 
a lot of secrets. Ares Vallis was chosen as 
the landing site in the first place because 
the now dusty basin was once the largest 
known floodplain in the solar system. 
Water rushed into the valley at up to 170 
m.p.h., carrying a giant spelunker’s bag of 
rocks with it. Without venturing very far 
from where the lander set down, the 
rover could thus use its cameras and X-ray 
spectrometer to sample geology from all 
over the planet. Sojourner is scheduled to 
conduct these studies for up to a month, 
depending on how quickly the extreme 
temperatures (from -15° F by day to -125°F 
at night) at last claim it. The Pathfinder 
lander, with instruments and cameras of 
its own, could function for as little as a 
month or as long as a year. Even after it 
winks out, it will continue to serve an im- 
portant symbolic function. On Saturday 
NASA announced that it would rename the 
spent lander the Carl Sagan Memorial 
Station. 

What was perhaps most remarkable 
about the spacecraft that set up shop in 
Ares Vallis late last week is how unremark- 
able they are. NASA’s early interplanetary 
spacecraft—the Vikings, the Pioneers, the 
Voyagers—were limousine ships packed 
with dozens of scientific instruments and 
countless backup systems. On the surface, 
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of course, this made sense. “If you've nev- 
er been to Jupiter or Saturn before,” says 
Golombek, “you want a whole bunch of in- 
struments to cover the sphere of what you 
want to know.” 

But covering the sphere can get pricey. 
In 1993, before NasA’s Mars Observer 
spacecraft had even entered orbit around 
the planet, it blew an aneurysm in a fuel 
line and spun off into the void, taking near- 
ly $1 billion of NAsA funding with it. The 
twin Viking spacecraft, which accom- 
plished their missions successfully, landing 
on Mars in 1976, nonetheless set taxpayers 
back about $3 billion. 

When Goldin took over Nasa in 1992, 
he knew that in deficit-conscious times, 
this kind of trust-fund spending could not 
continue. From now on, he decreed, the 
luxury ships of the past would be 
scrapped. In their place would be 
stripped-down spacecraft built essential- 
ly from available, off-the-shelf parts. 
What's more, the new ships would not 
contain a whole science lab’s worth of in- 
struments and experiments, but just a 
handful—generally the ones the scientists 
deemed absolutely essential to make the 
trip worthwhile. 

The result has been immediately felt. 
Pathfinder cost $171 million to build, and 
its Sojourner rover only $25 million. The 
Global Surveyor orbiter, set to join them at 
Mars in the fall, carried a price tag of just 
$152 million. Other ships being devel- 
oped have had their prices slashed simi- 
larly. On the whole, the average cost of a 
single unmanned spacecraft has plunged 
from $590 million between 1990 and ’94 
to $190 million today, and Goldin hopes to 
get even that pennywise figure down to 
only $77 million after the turn of the 
decade. “Because the spacecraft cost 
less,” he says, “we do them faster and we 
have more in number.” 

More, indeed. Though Pathfinder and 
Surveyor will be claiming the attention of 
Mars scientists for the immediate future, 
there’s a small fleet of similar ships poised 
to fly. Every 26 months the orbital minuet 
that Earth and Mars dance around the sun 
brings them close enough to make inter- 
planetary travel practical. NASA plans to 
take advantage of those exploratory win- 
dows, sending at least three other lander- 
orbiter pairs to the Red Planet in 1998, 
2001 and 2003. In 2005 the agency hopes 
to exceed even these ambitious plans, 
launching the first-ever round-trip Mars 
ship, one capable of landing somewhere on 
the surface, then flying back to Earth car- 
rying with it a few precious handfuls of 
rock and soil. 

Mars is not the only place the new bud- 
get ships will visit. Last spring planetary 

















THE LAST TIME WE SAW MARS 


OW CHEAP IS NASA’S NEW “BETTER, FASTER, CHEAPER” DESIGN PHILOSOPHY? 

Compare this week’s Pathfinder mission with the two Viking missions 21 

years ago. Conceived in the heady era of big-budget Nasa programs, the 

Vikings cost nearly $3 billion (measured in 1997 dollars) and were as am- 
bitious and customized as Pathfinder is spare and off the shelf. Nasa’s old prin- 
ciple of superredundancy is reflected in the fact that there was not one but two 
Viking spacecraft, the second an exact replica of the first. 

Pathfinder owes much to the trail-blazing Vikings, which snapped the high- 
resolution pictures that enabled Pathfinder scientists to choose an appropriate 
landing site. The Vikings also pioneered the heat-shield and parachute technol- 
ogy that contributed to Pathfinder’s safe and remarkably precise descent. 

Project Viking’s major goal was to search for signs of life on Mars, Each of 
the twin spacecraft consisted of an orbiter and a lander. Slipping into Mars’ orbit 
in June 1976, Viking 1 spent a month shooting detailed pictures of the surface, 
photos that enabled J.P.L. controllers to choose a safe spot for Viking 1’s lander 
to touch down. On July 20, lander 1 separated from its orbiting mother ship. Us- 

ing retrorockets, deploying a para- 
chute and finally firing three de- 
VIKINGS 1&2 scent engines, it bumped gently 


PATHFINDER 


cost $3 billion cost $250 onto a rock-covered slope on the 
(in 1997 dollars) nae Eee planet’s southern hemisphere. 
for two launches, tenis Forty-five days later, the Viking 2 
two orbiters eee AE lander plopped down on more 
and two rugged terrain far to the north. 
lavideey DEVELOPMENT Each of the landers carried 
Four years a $50 million biology lab with 
DEVELOPMENT TRAVEL TIME some 40,000 components—pumps, 
Eight years Seven months chambers, filters and electronic 
TRAVEL TIME to cover 310 parts—all packed into a 1-cu.-ft. 


box. On orders from Earth, Vi- 
king 1 stretched out a spindly me- 
chanical arm, reached down, 
scooped up a heaping tablespoon 
of reddish Martian soil and, in ef- 
fect, swallowed it. 

Inside the lander, computer- 
driven devices measured the soil 
samples and fed them into the miniature biology lab, where they were analyzed 
for signs of growth, metabolism and respiration, processes that would signal the 
presence of living microorganisms. In one of the tests, a soil sample dampened 
with “chicken soup”~a nutrient broth—gave off a burst of oxygen. In another, 
unexpectedly large amounts of carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide were re- 
leased. While both results produced flurries of excitement at J.P.L., scientists 
eventually—though reluctantly—concluded that the gases resulted not from life 
processes, but from some exotic Martian chemistry. Their conclusion was bol- 
stered when neither lander detected any organic compounds that would have 
signaled the presence of microorganisms, dead or alive. 

By 1982, when the last Viking craft fell silent, the orbiters had returned 
52,000 photographs, including the first close-up pictures of the Martian moon 
Phobos, mapped 97% of the planet’s surface, and determined that its northern 
polar cap consisted largely of frozen water. The landers took an additional 4,500 
photos, recorded a major Martian earthquake (6.5 on the Richter scale), and dis- 
covered nitrogen in the largely carbon-dioxide atmosphere. They also sent dai- 
ly weather data, which led Viking meteorologist Seymour Hess, in 1976, to issue 
the first weather report from Mars: “Light winds at 15 m.p.h., shifting as any sen- 
sible wind is supposed to do. Temperatures Tuesday ranging from a low of -122°F 
to an early afternoon high of -22°F and pressure of 7.70 millibars.” There was 
no precipitation report; it had not rained on Mars for eons. —By Leon Jaroft 
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scientists were buzzing over images re- 
turned by the Galileo space probe that pro- 
vided evidence of a water ocean beneath a 
thin rind of ice on Jupiter's moon Europa. 
Where there’s water, there’s usually heat, 
and where there’s water and heat, there 
could well be life. Sometime after 2000, 
NASA is hoping to launch a Europa probe 
that will orbit the Jovian moon at an alti- 
tude of 60 miles—about the same distance 
at which Apollo spacecraft used to orbit 
Earth’s moon—photographing its surface 


SPACE 


and taking radar soundings to look for wa- 
ter beneath its crust. If the radar picks up 
the telltale echoes of liquid, another space- 
craft would be sent to land on Europa. 
Once there it would release a small cylin- 
drical probe with a heated tip that would 
melt through the ice layer and propel itself 
through the frigid ocean, looking for signs 
of life. 

Still another spacecraft might be 
launched to fly by Europa and drop a 20- 
lb. sphere onto its surface. Striking the 


AL GORE’S HAPPY HOLIDAY 


HORTLY BEFORE 7 P.M., AS MOST WASHINGTONIANS STAKED OUT PICNIC 
areas on the Mall ahead of the capital’s annual fireworks display, Vice Pres- 


ident Al Gore logged on to a computer in his home to view some pyro- 


technics of the digital kind. Gore had been following Pathfinder’s progress 
| all day. And now he was seeing the first images, sent by E-mail to a few top 


officials before they were 
made public. The color 
mosaic of the rocky Mar- 
tian landscape as seen from 
Pathfinder so excited Gore 
that he rushed back to his 
White House office after 
the fireworks to download 
| still more pictures. It was 
close to midnight before he 
| went home. 
} “What a wonderful way 
| to celebrate the Fourth of 
July,” he said in an inter- 
view with TIME the next 
morning. Pathfinder’s mis- 
sion could hold invaluable 
lessons for mankind’s own 
survival, added Gore. “If life 
disappeared there, then 
why? If life still exists there, 
then what lessons does it 
hold for us? We need to 
learn more about the mys- 
teries of evolution.” He not- 
ed that the landing comes 
not long after the stun- 
ning discovery that life may 
once have existed on Mars. 
| “And that makes Path- 
finder and these 10 mis- 
sions even more important 
and timely than we could 
have imagined when they 
were first planned.” 


PLUTO AND CHARON: In 2001, a 13-year trip 
to the ninth planet and its moon could begin 


COMET FLYBY: A ship will travel to Comet 
Wild 2 and come home with a bit of its tail 





EN ROUTE: Global 
Surveyor is Mars- 
bound, the second in 
a wave of new ships 





THE FLEET PREPARES TO FLY 


MARS: Up to 10 missions are planned by 
2005, including a rock-gathering round trip 


EUROPA: Jupiter’s moon might have a water 


ocean. Three craft may be sent to find out 


The fundamental focus of these missions, said Gore, is Earth—how to live 
and survive here better. As Pathfinder and subsequent missions unfold, he said, 
“we are likely to experience an emotional and spiritual impact not unlike the 
one which accompanied that first picture of Earth rising from the moon’s hori- 


zon a generation ago.” 


—By Michael Duffy/Washington 
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frozen crust with the force of a suitcase 
full of TNT, the cosmic cannonball would 
release a mushroom cloud of ice particles 
into space; the mother ship would then 
fly through the crystalline mist, collect a 
bit of it and carry it back to Earth for 
analysis. 

Other hoped-for missions include a 13- 
year, 4 billion-mile-plus journey to Pluto 
and its companion moon Charon, tenta- 
tively set to launch in 2001; a comet- 
rendezvous mission that will take off in 
February 1999, fly by Comet Wild 2 in 
2004 and fly back home with a bit of mate- 
rial from its diaphanous tail; and perhaps 
even a much-dreamed-of journey to Nep- 
tune’s planet-size moon Triton. Says 
Goldin: “We're going to have the most 
aggressive exploration of our own solar sys- 
tem in the history of the human species.” 

Not everyone at NASA is convinced that 
Goldin’s thrift-shop ships are up to the 
trips. “Faster and cheaper is not necessari- 
ly better,” says Ray Newburn, a 
* veteran astronomer with 41 
, years of experience working 
: on J.P.L. missions. “It’s nice to 
have some small missions 
where you don’t have all your 
eggs in one basket. But you 
can't always be cheap about 
missions that go way out and 
have to last a decade or more.” 

Rich Terrile, a J.P.L. plan- 
etary scientist, doesn’t agree. 
“The new missions are cheap,” 
he says. “So if one fails, it’s not 
the end of the program. We're 
not going to build the di- 
nosaurs anymore.” 

Whatever shape NASA’s 
future missions take, for now 
the attention of the agency 
and the world is on Pathfind- 
er. The data it will be sending 
back this week may help us understand 
better that most profound of all mysteries: 
Did life ever exist anywhere else in the 
cosmos? Already Pathfinder has revived 
morale in the global space community. 
More important, it continued the only 
known cultural-exchange program any- 
where in the cosmos. Mars and Earth, af- 
ter all, have been throwing rocks and ma- 
chines at each other for eons. Last 
summer an ancient Martian meteorite 
gave the creatures of Earth the first com- 
pelling evidence of life beyond our own. 
This summer the creatures on Earth an- 
swered back, sending our sister planet ev- 
idence not just that terrestrial life exists, 
but that it is—when it tries to be— 
wonderfully intelligent. —Reported by Dan 
Cray/Pasadena and Joanna Downer and Dick 
Thompson/Washington 
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Roger Rosenblatt 


Visit to a Smaller Planet 


Pictures sent back from Mars prove just how alone in the universe we are 


N THE NIGHT OF THE FOURTH, WHEN WE LANDED ON 

Mars, I walk the beach and watch the fireworks com- 

pete with the stars in the enormous black sky. This is 

Independence Day, and I am alone. So are we all. This 
is what we discover at times like these—the first flight around 
the moon, the moon walk, the probe of Jupiter, the Viking 
missions, and now this amazing, take-your-breath-away 
event. Errands into space lift us out of ourselves and return 
us to ourselves. They tell us that we are alone in the universe, 
and how terrible and wonderful an idea that is. 

Mars, of course, has offered the perpetual test of human 
uniqueness, and has lately become the proof. If life existed 
anywhere else under the sun, it should have been there. We 
have always given most-favored-planet status to Mars. How 
would you describe an 
elephant to a man from 
Mars? If a man from Mars 
were to visit Earth ...? And 
so forth. Orson Welles 
broadcast bulletins of our 
scariest Martians; Ray Wal- 
ston played our favorite. 

Imagination was abet- 
ted by science. If life could 
evolve on little old Earth, 
why not on another planet 
in the same solar system, 
one that was a mere seven- 
months’ flight away? Mars 
had a warm, dense atmo- 
sphere, water, floodplains. 
Last August brought news 
of a meteorite, most like- 
ly from Mars, containing 
minerals and other evi- 
dence of a long-past mi- 
crobial life; a thrill was 
felt around the world. 

Tonight the thrill is greater. Earlier in the day, a rocket 
ship dropped a cluster of airbags into the flood delta of a val- 
ley called Ares, and all the Main Street parades and the hot 
dog cookouts and three-legged races stopped cold. Five 
hours later, televised pictures emerged depicting a rust- 
colored desert with rust-colored rocks and a distant hill 
against a gray-brown sky. The scenery was boring, the ex- 
citement overwhelming. People on TV spoke of how great 
and adventurous America is, how like a Pathfinder—a na- 
tion of explorers and pioneers. But the feeling of the mo- 
ment went way beyond July 4 flag waving. Here was Earth’s 
dominant species sailing out into the wilderness again, and 
what did it discover? Itself, again. 

The beach I walk is like most others. The waves churn 
up the sounds of eternity; the sand speaks of ephemera and 
decay. I see all the usual symbols and have all the usual re- 
actions. According to Nevil Shute, we were destined to de- 
stroy ourselves and wind up On the Beach, and may yet. 
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On an extraterrestrial visit in 1969, Buzz Aldrin surveys the moon 


The possibility seems remote tonight. This is more like 
Matthew Arnold’s “Dover Beach,” on which the occur- 
rence of an earth-jolting discovery awakens thoughts of 
self-examination, self-location, a touch of resolve. 

What should one do with the knowledge that we are 
alone in the universe? In a lovely piece in the New York 
Times, John Noble Wilford cited with some melancholy our 
“cosmic loneliness.” One could go anywhere with that daunt- 
ing thought. We could conclude that we humans are a special 
breed, appointed by universal forces to planet-hop and rule. 
It would be like us to think that—every dead brown rock on 
every dead brown planet serving to exalt our life by contrast 
We are the fireworks in the darkened universe, the Chinese 
firecrackers, the Roman candles and the sparklers. In a few 
_ short decades we may be 
5 spread out as settlers on 
various globes under the 
stars, calling out Tarzan 
yells to farther galaxies 
kings of the brown hills. 

But it would also be 
like us not to thump our 
chests, but to recognize 
some moral, personal re 
sponsibility in aloneness. 
“Ah, love, let us be true to 
one another!” As a species 
we have been known to go 
in decent and stupid di- 
rections both, often at the 
same time. I am tired of 
worrying about human 
nature myself. It has suffi- 
ciently proved unreliable, 
basically childish and self 
ish, with exceptional mo 
ments that prove the rule 
such as this one. 

What one man calls cosmic loneliness, another might 
see as being part of a system in which everything is at once 
lonely and companionable—rocks, beaches, people. Out 
there is Mars with its wasted territory. Around here are 
oceans and a gaseous atmosphere that turns the sky blue 
The only justification for our loneliness is that we feel it 
Did the Neanderthals experience cosmic loneliness? Is that 
why they kept quiet? 

In a few hours the sun will rise over this place as it now 
rises over the floodplain of Ares Vallis. More pictures will 
pop up on TV and make us feel both closer to and more 
distant from the rest of space. Someone will say that if we 
can put a cluster of airbags on Mars, why can’t we cure 
cancer? And we will celebrate the speculation that we are 
capable of anything. It is probably untrue. We do what we 
were made to do, no less or more, like everything else in 
the universe. We are alone and not alone, and sometimes 
in the light. a 
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THE PEOPLE OF 


BRAZIL 





PRODUCE THE 
WORLD’S BEST 


COFFEE 


And soon 


SOME OTHER GREAT 


WAYS TO GET 


TO WORK IN THE 


MORNING 





In Brazil, people will 
tell you proudly that their country’s home- 
grown coffees are the best the world has to 
offer. They say that when you sip a cup of 
their ‘caffezinho,’ you take inside some of 
the spirit of their country. 

Brazilians may also tell 


you about some other homegrown products 


Toyota Coroli, 





500n , yar’ 
© be built in ® 


that stir local emotions. The Toyota trucks, 
built locally since 1959, and Corollas, soon to 
be manufactured in a new plant in Sao Paulo. 

As a company operating 
in the global marketplace, Toyota recognized 
early the need to invest in local design, 
research and manufacturing, to ensure that the 
products we sell answer the special needs and 
standards of all of our customers. 

That’s why, today, in 26 
countries around the world, Toyota vehicles 
are being built by the people who drive them 

Our global commitment 
goes beyond economic investment. From 
educational programs in Kenya, to environ- 
mental work in Australia and South America, 
the people of Toyota are giving back to the 
communities where they live. 

Here in the U.S., Toyotas 
are designed in California, built in Kentucky 
and California, and tested in a multi-million- 
dollar facility in the Arizona desert. 

In communities around 
the world, Toyota is more than just a source of 


local transport - it’s a source of local pride. 


TOYOTA People Drive Us 








PHANTOM 


MAN OF THE HOUR: Huang 
has so far refused to 
testify without immunity 























































By MICHAEL WEISSKOPF WASHINGTON 


OHN HUANG HAD NEVER BEFORE 
lost his cool in front of his col 
leagues. Yet here was the Democra- 
tic fund raiser agitating for three 
top executives from the world’s 
biggest foreign investor in China to 
be invited to a White House coffee 
for prospective donors. Party offi- 
cials saw no point in taking up space with 
foreigners not legally entitled to contribute 
But “it was the only time Huang ever 
snapped,” a former party official told TIME 
And as a result, the three men from the 
Bangkok-based CP Group slipped into the 
White House in early June in 1996 to make 
their pitch to the Presi- 
dent about China trade. 
Government investiga- 
tors tell Time that before 
and after the encounter, 
wire transfers totaling * 
$625,000 were sent 

from the CP Group and 

an associate in Bangkok 

into the 
two Huang fund-rais 
ing associates or their 
families. Was it just a 
coincidence? 

As Senate 
ings open _ this 
week, Washing- 
ton’s campaign-fi- 


accounts of 


hear 


nance scandal has 
come down to this: Republican Fred 
Thompson wants to know if Huang 
the architect of Asian fund raising and 
the must-see Democrat for ethnic-Chi- 
nese moguls like the CP trio, was help 
ing funnel foreign money into Democra 
tic coffers and back U.S 
government secrets in return. In tracing the 
money and _ telephone 
Huang’s fund-raising world, Thompson's in- 
vestigators want to know: Was he a spy for 
China in the guise of a Democratic money- 


sending 


connections of 


man? Did he funnel money from Overseas 
Chinese-led companies by running it 
through a U.S. network of donors? Did he 
pass classified information about economic 
developments in Asia to his former employ 
er, a burgeoning conglomerate with assets 
all over the continent? So far, Thompson’s 
team has only partial answers, but it knows 
where the story begins. 
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Senators at hearings this week will have lots of 
questions about John Huang, the architect of Asian 
fund raising, but he may not supply the answers 


The unholy liaison between foreign 
dollars and diplomacy began as a small, 
quiet meeting in the Oval Office. Standing 
before Bill Clinton on a September morning 
in 1995 were James Riady, the suave Chi 
nese-Indonesian financier who was push 
ing to keep U.S. trade lines to China open 
and Huang, networker par excellence, of- 
fering to raise money for the Democratic 
National Committee from Asian Americans 
he thought were good for $7 million. 

The Clinton meeting had had its Re- 
publican counterpart just two weeks ear 


lier, when G.o.P. chairman Haley Bar- 


bour pleaded his case aboard the yacht of 
Hong Kong tycoon Ambrous Tung Young 
Barbour had offered Young a voice in 








mete 


REPUBLICAN THOMPSON and Democrat Glenn can be expected to 
spend a lot of time trying to score a few political points 


shaping U.S.-China policy for the new 
think tank of the G.o.P.’s congressional 
majority. And by the way, Barbour added 
the party needed a favor. Could Young 
forgive what remained of a $2.2 million 
loan that his overseas firm had guaran 
teed so the Republican Party could stop 
pouring money into the think tank and 
pour money into campaigns instead? 
Nine months after evidence of foreign 
cash in U.S. politics surfaced in the last = 
days of the 1996 campaign 
know that both Democrats and Republi 
cans were so desperate for the unrestricted 
that they went over 
Either directly or 
through middlemen, both parties turned to 
Overseas Chinese businessmen with large 


Americans 


dole of “soft money 


seas to find more 


commercial interests in the People’s Re-- 
public of China for multimillion-dollar® 
cash infusions. Both parties gave their 


4] 




















HUANG’S 


DIANA WALKER FOR TIME 


a stunning and record $124 million for 

the '96 election. They have since struggled 
to return about $3 million that may have 
come from either phantom donors or 
overseas sources. 


cash. Yet the Democrats, it turned out, 
were far more successful at the game than 
the Republicans, and no Democrat was a 
better player than John Huang. 

Huang got his wish of a D.N.C. job in 
late 1995 and went on to become the most 
central figure in Washington’s fund-raising 
mess. And yet he remains a mystery. If he 
was a P.R.C. spy posing as a fund raiser and 
didn’t want to leave any footprints, why 
would he submit receipts for taxi rides to 
the Chinese embassy? If he was busily slip- 
ping secrets to his old firm, the Lippo 
Group, why did he refuse the chance to 
win higher security clearances? 

Thompson is not expected to expose 
every Democratic fund-raising transgres- 
sion at the hearings he will chair through 
much of the summer. Most of the primary 
witnesses have refused to testify, in fear of 
increasing their exposure to criminal 
charges now that a federal task force of FBI 
agents and prosecutors is proceeding at a 
much slower pace to investigate Huang 
and his web of donors. Thompson is limit- 
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benefactors a fair hearing on party trade 
policy toward China, and both maintained 
elaborate ruses to hide their new sources of 





ed by law in his scope, dogged by Democ- 
rats to expand the probe and pressed by his 
own party's conservatives to confine it. 


| Meanwhile, key Democratic fund raisers, 


including Charlie Yah Lin Trie and Pauline 
Kanchanalak, have either fled the country 
or were abroad to begin with. 


UT AS THOMPSON’S POTENTIAL 

star witness, Huang may have 

as much value bound as un- 

bound. The Constitution gives 

Huang the right to remain 

silent, but not to avoid a trip 

to the Capitol. If Thompson 

wants to compel Huang’s ap- 

pearance, all he needs to do is issue a 
committee order and, if necessary, get a 
judge to dispatch U.S. Marshal escorts to 
Huang’s California home. And that would be 
only the opening act of a great political play. 
Dramatic effects may be required for 
Thompson to give new life to a story that so 
far has proved nothing more than the need 
for campaign-finance reform. Nor has the 
tantalizing possibility of high-level govern- 
ment espionage materialized. Reports of a 
Beijing plot to reach deeply into American 
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THE STAR hess RAISERS 


JOHN HUANG 
The man who put the 
Democrats’ Asian-American 
fund-raising strategy 
together raised $3.4 million, 
of which $1.6 million has 
been returned. In his 
Commerce Department post 
he maintained close 
relations with his former 
employer, Lippo Group, 
calling Lippo after some of 
his intelligence briefings. 
Some of the money raised 
for the party, including 
$450,000 donated by an 
Indonesian couple living 
modestly in Virginia, had 
Lippo connections. 


politics are sketchy, based on intercepts of 
telephone calls to the Chinese embassy 
that intelligence analysts say can be in- 
terpreted variously. 

The allegation that corporate spying 
went on is much stronger, though hardly 
conclusive. Huang was a top executive for 
the Lippo Group before taking a farewell 
financial package of $788,750 and going to 
work for the Commerce Department in 
July 1994. With a top-secret security clear- 
ance, he received one-on-one briefings by 
a CIA officer every two weeks on average. 
Information on economic developments in 
Asia came in two forms: raw intelligence 
data that Huang could study but not keep, 
and so-called finished reports he was sup- 
posed to store in his office safe. Although in- 
vestigators say little of the information was 
sensitive enough to interest Lippo, they are 
examining whether Huang called Lippo 
shortly after some intelligence briefings. 
And he made regular use of a private office 
across the street from Commerce, where he 
used phones and a fax machine. The suite 
was occupied by Stephens, Inc., the Arkan- 
sas-based investment-banking firm and 
onetime Lippo business partner. 










os) CHARLIE TRIE 

Ch He knew Clinton in 

4 Arkansas and raised 

more than $600,000 
for the D.N.C. He 
arranged a White 
House tour for Ng Lap 
Seng, a Macau devel- 
oper who has business 
dealings with China's 
communist gentry. Ng 
gave $15,000 to the 
D.N.C. through a firm 
he owns in Little Rock. The money was returned 
because it appeared to have come from overseas. 


CTSCNN 


PAULINE 
KANCHANALAK 
She and her husband are 
consultants for the 
Bangkok-based CP Group. 
Her family contributed 

: $450,000 to the 

; y Democratic National 
Committee and four state parties after Huang 
arranged a White House-coffee invitation for 
some of the CP Group's top executives. 


Bank records provide other clues. The 
$625,000 in wire transfers from Bangkok 
around the time of the White House coffee 
last June went to two of Huang’s closest fund- 
raising associates in Washington—Trie, a 
Taiwan-born dealmaker and old Clinton 
pal from Arkansas; and Kanchanalak, a Thai 
business consultant. What intrigues investi- 
gators is the timing—and where the money 
went. The trail splits in three directions: 
CP sent $100,000 to Trie and $50,000 to 
Kanchanalak; Kanchanalak’s husband, a CP 
consultant, wired an additional $475,000 to 
his wife and other family members. Shortly 
after those transfers, the Kanchanalaks gave 
$450,000 to the D.N.c. and four state Demo- 
cratic parties. Huang was credited in D.N.C. 
audits with raising that money. Investigators 
are trying to determine whether Trie trans- 
ferred any of CP’s money to straw donors 
who then gave the money to the D.N.C. 

Like several other scandals in this pres- 
idency, Donorgate has roots in Little Rock of 
the early 1980s. It was there the Riady fam- 
ily and the Stephens firm joined up to ac- 
quire a bank. James Riady was sent to run it 
and hired a young banker who had knocked 
around Asia—John Huang. The outsiders 

















ENNY NURAHENI—REUTERS 





JAMES RIADY 


investments in China. Riady, who met 
Clinton in Arkansas, visited the White 
House numerous times, where he 
pushed hard for most-favored-nation 
trade privileges for China. 


found it easy to penetrate Little Rock’s small 
circle of professionals. They socialized with 
Governor Bill Clinton and met several 
lawyers who would re-emerge in Donor- 
gate: C. Joseph Giroir Jr., Mark Middleton 
and Mark Grobmyer. The most popular 
Chinese eatery in town was owned by Char- 
lie Trie. Its name was Fu Lin, which can 
be translated as “Enrich your neighbor.” 
Huang’s Arkansas experience eventual- 
ly drew him to Washington. Not long after 
his old friend took the White House, Huang 
signed up to work in Clinton’s Administra- 
tion. The trade job Huang landed at Com- 
merce bored him but offered a chance to in- 
dulge his passion for networking. He met 
hundreds of Asian-American traders, whose 
names he would later add to fund-raising 
invitation lists. A few, including Trie and 
Kanchanalak, shared his taste for politics. 

Like Huang, they were culturally am- 
bidextrous and therefore good candidates 
to represent the new financial powers of 
Asia, the overseas Chinese. Fleeing their 
motherland decades ago, those families set- 
tled throughout Southeast Asia, where they 
took local names and rose to enormous 
power. Some of them—the Riadys of In- 
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DHANIN CHEARAVANONT 
He heads the CP Group, which is the largest foreign 
investor in China. The conglomerate produces 
everything from motorcycles to chickens. Thanks to 
Huang and Kanchanalak, Dhanin and some of his 
executives were able to make the case at the White 
House for favorable U.S. tariffs on China's exports. 


Yet 


XLV —dhV> Hi30 Avi 


donesia and the Chearavanonts, who con- 
trol the CP Group—have begun to repatri- 
ate their fortunes to the world’s fastest 
growing economy, China. And that’s where 
their interest in U.S. politics comes in. The 
huge U.S. market is vital to keeping Chi- 
na’s export-driven economy growing. 
From his Commerce post, Huang fos- 
tered some of those relationships. In late 
1994 he lobbied hard and successfully for a 
presidential endorsement of the U.S.- 
Thailand Business Council, a Kanchanalak 
project she pushed on behalf of Thai busi- 
nesses like CP Group. Huang also served as 
the Riadys’ liaison to the White House, es- 
corting James at least twice to the Execu- 
tive Mansion, where China was discussed. 
Trie, on the other hand, did his own 
bidding. In September 1995, he arranged a 
White House tour for a business partner, 
wealthy Macau developer Ng Lap Seng, 
who has financial dealings with China’s 
communist gentry. Before Ng’s visit to the 
White House, he contributed $15,000 to 
the p.N.c. through a Little Rock firm he 
owned, but the firm had been incorporat- 
ed only 10 days when its name appeared on 
the check. The D.N.C. has since returned 
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the contribution, suspecting that it had to 
be overseas money. 

By the time Huang arrived at the D.N.c. 
as deputy finance chairman, he had a fund- 
raising team in place. In February 1996 his 
first event for Asian Americans reaped 
$1.1 million—an eye-popping amount for a 
rookie. Four other events pushed the total 
to about $2.5 million. Huang was soon a 
party hero, toasted by Clinton at one affair. 
Huang began to promote himself for a 
high-ranking job in the second term. 

But it all came undone before Election 
Day. The Los Angeles Times uncovered a 
$250,000 gift from the U.S. subsidiary of a 
South Korean firm that had just opened its 


SENATORS THOMPSON AND SPECTER during an earlier 
hearing that looked at fund raising for the '96 campaign 


doors. An additional $450,000 was given 
by a young Indonesian couple living mod- 
estly in suburban Virginia. It turned out 
the woman was the daughter of a major 
Lippo investor, who lived overseas, The 
disclosures continued: $325,000 from an 
Indian businessman in financial trouble; 
$253,000 from Kanchanalak that she ad- 
mitted was not hers to give; the $15,000 
from Ng’s Little Rock firm, and tens of 
thousands of dollars from Buddhist monks, 
who take a vow of poverty. 

Most of the contributions under scru- 
tiny were traced to Huang, who went un- 
derground in the last weeks of the cam- 
paign and has only briefly resurfaced. In 
December the D.N.c. dumped him from 
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its payroll, and the party has refunded 
half of the $3.4 million Huang raised for 
the campaign. His lawyer, Ty Cobb, said 
Huang maintains he did nothing wrong 
and is eager to tell his side of the story. But 
with no offer of immunity from federal 
prosecutors, Huang has refused to testify 
before Thompson. 

That still leaves Thompson plenty of 
evidence to ruin the Democrats’ season of 
contentment. Many of his witnesses will be 
forced under oath to describe the desperate 
hunt for soft money, the special access given 
to donors with business before the govern- 
ment and the suspension of White House 
vetting rules designed to keep hustlers with 

deep pockets from making pitch- 
> es on presidential time. 
If the story is embellished a 
bit to create the image of a 
White House with a giant FOR 
> SALE sign on the front lawn, no 
one will be surprised. Congres- 
sional hearings are imperfect 
venues for truth telling; law- 
makers often generate more 
heat than light, and sometimes 
neither. The agenda is con- 
trolled by the party in power; 
witness lists seem random; and 
testimony is piecemeal and 
confusing. The burden of proof 
is often less a question of what is 
revealed than how much gets 
on the evening news. Unlike a 
trial, where a judge maintains 
order and the rules of evidence 
often limit what can be intro- 
duced, the hearings of Congress 
can be wildly unpredictable 
No one appreciates the el- 
ement of surprise more than 
Thompson, the chief Republi- 
can counsel of the Watergate 
hearings, who interrogated an 
White House aide 
named Alexander Butterfield 
Thompson got Butterfield to 
disclose the existence of an elaborate 
system of listening devices that Richard 
Nixon had installed in the White House. 
Under questioning, Butterfield revealed 
that the incriminating tapes that eventu- 
ally sank the Nixon presidency were “still 
available.” When he left the committee 
room that day in 1973, Thompson wrote 
later, he barely realized he had in hand 
the evidence to determine, in the words of 
his boss, Senator Howard Baker, “what 
did the President know and when did he 
know it.” Twenty-four years later, Thomp- 
son knows that the little unforeseen devel- 
opment can turn a dreary hearing into 
history. —With reporting by Kim Gooi/Bangkok, 
and Michael Duffy and Viveca Novak/Washington 


obscure 
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12 STEP 


ELLO, MY NAME IS WAYNE, AND I’m 

a political fund raiser. So I have 

some confessions to make. For 

almost 20 years I've been raising 

money for Republican candidates. 

And despite all the scandals, 
congressional investigations and 
independent counsels, I believe fund raising 
is a legitimate part of our political system. To 
raise money, a candidate needs a mixture of 
charm, inspiration and persuasion—qualities 
also essential to success when candidates 
become officeholders. 

I also confess that our fund-raising 
system is broken, Congressmen, 
candidates and Presidents all spend too 
many hours each day dialing for dollars— 
and not plotting the nation’s future. And, 
increasingly, the hunt has taken the 
Clinton White House into dangerous 
territory—namely, other countries. 
Indeed, since 1994, both parties went 
overseas to find soft money because they 
were tapped out at home. 

So, what do we do about it? 
Reformers like Common Cause call for 
drastic changes, such as free TV time for 
candidates who agree to limit their 
spending and public financing of 
campaigns. These are good ideas, if you 
are willing to gut the Bill of Rights and 
make the First Amendment read, 
“Congress shall make no law ... abridging 
the freedom of speech except in the case 
of political participation.” 

There is a better way, a 12-step pro- 
gram for fixing our method of paying for 
elections. It’s not perfect, but it’s a start: 


Require instant electronic reporting 
1 of all donations. We need this the 


most, and it would cost almost nothing. 
The best way to clean up the campaign- 
finance mess is to bring it all into the 
sunlight, instantly. Currently, campaigns 
must file quarterly with the Federal 
Election Commission. We might as well be 
using the telegraph in the age of E-mail. 
Instead each candidate should report every 
contribution to the rec daily—and the FEC 
should be required to make it all available 
instantly via the Internet. 


appointees, including Cabinet 

officers, from any fund-raising 
activities. All recent Presidents sent top 
Cabinet officers and officials to raise 


2 Remove all Senate-confirmed 














S TO RECOVERY 


money in their name. Administration 
appointees are currently faced with the 
impossible situation of carrying out policy 
while at the same time providing care and 
comfort to party donors. 


Report “donor servicing.” In a new 

twist last year, the Clinton-Gore 

campaign invited donors to the White 
House, onto Air Force One 
and into other sacred public 
spaces for coffee. It wasn’t 
what their lawyers called 
“fund raising”; they called it 
“donor servicing.” Hence 
we need instant disclosure 
of all meetings between 
donors and public officials. 
Reports must be sent to the 
FEC in a timely manner. 
Critics will say this measure 
will impede the business of 
government in America. 
My rejoinder: not legitimate 
business. 


Forbid congressional 

fund raising while 

Congress is in 
session. In the old days, 
fund raising was done in 
one’s district on vacations; 
now it’s done in Washington between 
votes on highway bills. The House and 
Senate should adopt new rules: No 
member of the House or Senate may 
hold, participate in or attend political 
fund-raising activities while his or her 
branch of Congress is open for business. 
Here’s my favorite part: if Trent Lott 
and Newt Gingrich bring it to a vote, no 
one will vote against it. 


Ban foreign-born, foreign-raised or 

foreign-fed soft money. Only people 

who can vote in our elections should 
be able to give money to our candidates. 


Ban political-action committees. 

pacs, which bundle money from 

people of similar special interests, 
engender candidates with narrow 
agendas that contribute to legislative 
gridlock. We should just get rid of PACs 
altogether. It will heal a lot of electoral 
ulcers and still permit individuals 
who care about issues to contribute on 
their own. 





Labor unions must let members 

decide whether to play politics. 

(Note to Democrats: if this one 
makes you mad, you'll be pleased to 
know that you'll be the chief beneficiaries 
of No. 9, so stay tuned.) In 1996 the 
unions spent tens of millions of dollars on 
an independent-expenditure campaign 
against Republicans—even though as 


INSIDER Consultant Berman knows all the system’s secrets 


many as 40% of union members vote for 
Republicans. (Full disclosure: I was on 
the losing end of that one.) I would 
suggest requiring labor unions, or any 
such dues-collecting entities, to give 
members the option of whether to use 
their dues for political purposes. 


Increase the limit on hard-money 

contributions in federal races to 

$5,000. It sounds loony, but 
Gingrich is right when he says there isn’t 
enough money in campaigns. The 
question is what kind of money. I propose 
raising the limit from $1,000 to $5,000 a 
person each election. A more stringent 
cap was necessary in 1974, when the limit 
was set, given the slow reporting process 
of the day. New technology allows for 
freer, faster information exchange and 
would justify easing up on the caps, 
provided that disclosure was immediate. 
The $1,000 cap has not been adjusted for 
inflation and is seriously outdated. A 
higher cap would also increase the role of 
individuals in a game rigged for groups. 











The G.0.P’s top fund raiser, 
Wayne Berman, offers his 
plan to fix the system 


Eliminate the $25,000 federal 

yearly giving limit. Notwithstanding 

the conduct of the present 
Administration, the real truth about 
political money is that it generally buys 
nothing. Political money doesn’t confer 
power on the giver; it confers it on the 
recipient. We should allow individuals to 
contribute, within the law, to as many 
campaigns as they want. 
(Note to Democrats: this 
helps you, as Democrats get 
substantially more large 
individual contributions 
than Republicans.) 

alone. No 


1 mandates. It is 


good for campaigns to have 
to purchase television time 
because it means their 
message has received some 
degree of validation from 
financial supporters. The 
government must not tax 
TV-station owners to pay 
for elections. Democracy 
will march on without the 
aid of a few free political 
infomercials. 


1 404 S32 VeveNve 


Leave TV time 


Eliminate the mystery players of 

politics. Require secretly funded 

independent expenditure 
campaigns, which increasingly run 
massive ads against members of both 
parties, to disclose to the rec the sources 
of their contributions. 


Signal to multimillionaires that 

they cannot buy seats in 

Congress. The right of a 
candidate to spend his own money is 
constitutionally protected. However, this 
gives wealthy candidates a tremendous 
advantage. The answer, to avoid injury to 
the Constitution, is not to limit the 
amount someone can spend on his own 
campaign but to offset it. If a candidate 
provides 15% or more of his campaign 
war chest, the opponent's party should be 
allowed to match that amount through a 
soft-money contribution. 

Of course, as long as the current rules 
are in place, I'll still play by them. And 
until there is a better alternative, so will 
every other fund raiser—and politician. @ 
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CAN YOU PLUG 

ALL TYPES OF PEOPLE 
INTO ONE TYPE 

OF COMPUTER? 











No. 


After all, people are different. Jobs are different. Companies are different. And people 

need different types of computers to get their jobs done. Some need powerful PC's and 
workstations. Some need light and powerful laptops. Some need hand-held devices. Some 
need simple terminals running off a network. And some need a combination of machines. 


Computers must be different to meet the different demands people have in their jobs. 
And the reason computers can be different is because Microsoft® Windows” is the same. 


This benefits everyone in your organization. If you're the one actually using the computer, 
for example, Windows looks and acts the same familiar way wherever you see it, So you 
can move from one device to another without having to learn anything new. 


If you're the one managing the computer system, the Windows platform makes your 
life automatically simpler; you can deploy different systems in different departments for 
different jobs and maintain them as if they're the same. 


And if you're the one paying for the system, you spring for just as much computing power 
as you need for each employee. Not less, not more. And your employees end up with the 
tools they need to get their jobs done. 


Windows is, above all, flexible. 
So, let's rephrase the question. Can you plug all types of people into one operating system? 


Yes. 


Where do you want to go today?" www.microsoft.com/windows/ Microsoft ‘ 


PURE STATEMENT. 














Hey, Bill, That's Ours! 


Republicans have won the big battles over tax cuts; 
now they need to learn to take yes for an answer 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 





SUALLY IT’S A FAILURE AT DAMAGE 
control that trips up the Republi- 
cans. Whether the issue has been 
funding disaster aid or shutting 
down the government, the G.o.P. Congress 
has managed to double its losses—first by 
picking the wrong fights with Bill Clinton 
and then by not giving up when it came 
out the loser. Now, as both sides prepare 
for what could be a month-long battle 
over how to shape the first tax cut in 16 
years, Republicans face an entirely new 
question: Are they smart enough to know 
when they've won? 
Clinton stepped forward last week 
with his own tax-cut plan, one that by 


most indications could have been lifted | 


straight from the G.o.P.’s 1994 Contract 
with America. The measure would cut 
capital-gains taxes, reduce the estate tax, 


HOW THE BREAKS COMPARE 


CHILD CREDIT [Prapseennentsonad 


credit of $400 per child under 17 next year; 
$500 per child in 1999 and thereafter. It would 
be phased out for couples making more than 
$110,000 and for singles making more than 
$75,000. Many low-income families that don't 
pay income taxes would not receive the full 
child credit. 

THE SENATE Provides $250 credit per child 
under age 13 in 1997; $500 credit per child 
under 17 starting next year through 2002; 
for children ages 13 to 16, taxpayers would 
have to contribute $500 to an education 
savings account or a prepaid-tuition 
program. 

THE PRESIDENT Provides a tax credit of $400 : 
per child next year and $500 per child under 
17 in 1999; adjusts the amount for inflation 

in future years. After 2002, the credit would 
apply to children under 19. It would eventually 
be phased out for families making $100,000 


or more. 
TSCM 220%, tom 28% tor 


individuals making more than $24,650 and cou- 


create education savings accounts similar 
to RAs and extend a proposed tax credit 
for children to cover teenagers as well. 
The Clinton package was a significant 
step in the direction of the competing 
plans that had passed both the House and 
the Senate the previous week. And yet 
even as Republicans tried to sound mag- 









aeaecncennsscseceecesesesencsseseessos: 


| PRELUDE: Senators celebrate the passage 
i of tax cuts, but the fight is yet to come 


i ples making more than $41,200. Exempts first 
; $250,000 on gains from the sale of a home for 
: singles, $500,000 for couples. After 2000, the 

tax would be indexed, meaning it would apply 
: only to capital gains after an adjustment to re- 
: move the effect of inflation. Reduces corporate 
: rate to 30%, from 35%. 

: THE SENATE Also cuts individual rates to 20% 
| bat with no indexing provision; no corporate 

i ? tax cut. Expands reductions for venture-capital 

i investments. 

i THE PRESIDENT No tax on 30% of profits on 

: investments held more than one year. The re- 

i mainder would be taxed at the current income 

: tax rate. Wealthy investors would see their 

: burden drop slightly, to 27.7%, while the rate 

? for most taxpayers would be cut to 19.6%. 
Same exemption for home sales as House and: 
: Senate proposals. No corporate tax cut. 
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hints of resentment 
creeping in. With the air of a hostess who 


nanimous, kept 
has suddenly chanced upon a badly 
dressed party crasher, Texas Senator Kay 
Bailey Hutchison sniffed, “I don’t think 
it’s quite fair for the President to come in 
with changes that are not in either the 
House or the Senate bill.” 

For if there is anything Republicans 
want more than simply to win the argu- 
ment, it is to hand a loss to Bill Clinton. 
And now, having seized the center on wel- 
fare reform, the budget and other G.o.P. 
causes, the President threatens to out- 
flank the Republicans again—this time on 
the one piece of ideology that holds the 
party together. Tax cuts, declared Speak- 
er Newt Gingrich in 1995, were the 
“crown jewel” of his Contract with 
America. 

So Clinton, having reneged on his 


3| 1992 campaign promise of a tax cut for the 
| middle class, walked right into the Re- 


publicans’ den and declared their trea- 
sure his. The best measure of his surefoot- 
edness was the way he unveiled his 
proposal: he picked the first day of Con- 
gress’s July Fourth recess, guaranteeing 
the stage to himself and leaving the Re- 
publicans to rebut him with two junior 
members of their congressional leadership. 


THE HOUSE By 2007, 
SUES hncirs would receive 

| Slamottasee a seouncone 

i THE SENATE Also raises the tax exemption to 
: $1 million, but by 2006; starting in 1998, 
; family-owned-farm and small-business owners 
| niente ef aa 

THE PRESIDENT His increase on the tax ex- 

: emption, to $2.1 million, would apply only to 

i farmers and family-business owners. 


{ 
H 
i THE HOUSE Offers new “American 
Dream" individual retirement 
: account for all taxpayers. Contributions 
: would come from taxable income. Individuals 
i could withdraw contributions, tax free, after 
: retirement or to buy a first home or because 
i of disability. 
i i: THE SENATE Raises income limits for eligibili- 
: ty for existing deductible IRAs to $60,000 for 
: singles, $100,000 for couples. Allows penalty- 
i free withdrawals for first-time home purchases 
? and long-term unemployment. 
THE PRESIDENT Retains existing rules for IRAS 
? but allows penalty-free withdrawals for first- 
} time home purchases and education. Taxpay- 
i ers could also contribute their child tax credit 
: plus an additional $500 to a tax-free Kidsave 
: Account for a child's education, a first-time 
i home purchase or retirement. 
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With the President having moved 
such a distance, what is there left to fight 
about? Plenty, it turns out, and in the p.r. 
battle, Clinton seems to have the advan- 
tage. For one thing, a narrow plurality of 
the public say they have more confidence 
in Clinton than in congressional Republi- 
cans on the tax issue, according to a 
cCNN/USA Today/Gallup poll released last 
week. Clinton’s 43%-to-40% edge is a 
startling turnaround in comparison with 
shortly after the 1994 election, when the 
public that had handed control of Con- 
gress to the Republicans rated the party 
22 points ahead of the President on han- 
dling the issue. The change partly reflects 
the verdict of most independent analysts, 
who say Clinton’s measure is a better deal 
for the middle-class taxpayer than what 
the House and the Senate are offering. 
And when the argument turns to the de- 
tails of the various proposed tax breaks, 
Clinton has positioned himself as the 
champion of hardworking parents: while 
he pushes his education tax credits, for 
instance, the same Republicans who 
wanted to close the Education Depart- 
ment will be fighting to index capital- 
gains taxes so that investment profits can 
be insulated from inflation. 

The stickiest issue to resolve between 
Congress and the White House is the 
question of whether low-income workers 
should get the $500-per-child tax credit. 
Republicans will argue that refunding 
these Americans more than the amount 
they pay in income taxes is not a tax cut 
but welfare. So Clinton operatives are 
scouring key congressional districts for 
real-life examples of such “welfare” re- 
cipients, lining up teachers, police offi- 
cers and social workers. Clinton can also 
point out that the Republicans them- 
selves, in their Contract with America, 
advocated giving the tax credit to the 
working poor, It’s not hard to figure out 
who wins that fight. 

Republicans have begun to contem- 
plate the scenario that is their ultimate 
nightmare: “He could get away with veto- 
ing a Republican bill and saying he want- 
ed his kind of tax cuts and win,” says 
David Mason, the conservative Heritage 
Foundation’s leading congressional 
scholar. “I could get in trouble with my 
Republican friends for saying so, but it’s 
true.” No wonder there are few G.o.P. 
voices still arguing for confrontation. As a 
Republican strategist put it, “The fact is, 
we're going to have to share credit with 
this guy. Then again, he’s not on the bal- 
lot in 1998, and Republicans in Congress 
are.” An odd consolation for a party that 
rode to power in 1994 by turning a con- 
gressional election into a referendum on 
the President. 
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Are The Cuts Unkind? 


New rules may halt benefits to more than 100,000 
disabled children. What will happen to them now? 


HIRLEY ESHELMAN IS PHYSICALLY DIS- 
abled, but she manages to work small 
miracles for her 12-year-old son 
Jonathan, who is emotionally dis- 
turbed and has learning difficulties. And 
she does so on a family income of just $241 
a week. She stretches a $30-a-month gro- 
cery budget by planting a large vegetable 
garden outside her home in rural Middle- 
town, Md., and by taking Jonathan to a 
food pantry where they volunteer in ex- 
change for food. She sets aside money in 


ON THE BRINK 


THE ESHELMANS of Maryland, 
a disabled mother and her son 
Jonathan, could be made 
homeless by new children’s 
disability rules. Jonathan's $74 
a week in benefits is nearly a 
third of the family’s income 





meticulous expense ledgers for Jonathan’s 
outings with a local teacher who teaches 
him socialization skills, and a little more for 
his twice-monthly speech therapy. But the 
Eshelmans’ world may be on the brink of 
collapse because of new federal rules that 
could take away Jonathan’s $74-a-week 
disability check. “It’s frightening,” says 
Eshelman, who is worried that with her 
two-person household’s income cut almost 
a third, she won't be able to meet her house 
payments, and she and her son will end up 
homeless. “I really don’t know what we 


| would do.” 


Jonathan is one of 264,000 low- 
income, disabled children nationwide 
whose Supplemental Security Income 
benefits, averaging $424 a month, are be- 
ing reviewed for possible termination. The 
reviews are being conducted under new 











rules, adopted in last year’s overhaul of the 
welfare system, that significantly tighten 
the program’s definition of disability. So 
far, 42% of children whose cases have been 
reviewed under the new rules nationally 
have been found ineligible; some started 
losing benefits last week. Jonathan’s review 
ended with a request for him to submit fur- 
ther evidence of his disability—a sign, his 
mother fears, that he may be on the verge 
of being cut off. 

The move to slash children’s disability is 
in part budget driven: the government 
estimates that the new eligibility rules 
could save $4.7 billion over six years. 
But the program’s critics contend it 
has been abused by families whose 
children are not truly disabled. “The 
standards are vague and easily met,” 
says Representative Jim McCrery, a 
Louisiana Republican and supporter 
of the new rules. “Some people regard 
it as just a super welfare program.” 
The assault on children’s sst began 
three years ago, when a spate of news 
reports carried charges that parents 
were coaching children to act out 
mental disabilities. Among these was 
a 1994 story on ABC's PrimeTime Live 
titled “Crazy Checks,” which offered 
anecdotal evidence of cheating in 
what it called “a government program 
gone haywire.” In time the charges 
were largely dismissed by four sepa- 
rate investigations, including the So- 
cial Security Administration’s own, 
which found “no evidence” of wide- 
spread parental prompting. But these inves- 
tigations received little attention, and skep- 
ticism in Congress remained strong. 

What will happen to those who lose ss1? 
Many will have to give up treatments rang- 
ing from speech training to medicine. Oth- 
ers may end up homeless, since ssi families 
are poor and the check is a large percentage 
of household income. And some families 
may be torn apart. Organizations like the 
Arc, formerly the Association for Retard- 
ed Citizens, say they have been inundat- 
ed with calls from parents afraid they will 
have to give up their children to foster 
care or institutionalization. “People tell 
us this is what’s holding their family to- 
gether,” says Arc spokesman Marty Ford. 
“Tf you pull this card out, the whole house 
falls down.” —By Adam Cohen/ 
Middletown 
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Paula, We Hardly Knew You 


New accounts paint a fresh portrait of Bill Clinton’s accuser—again 


INUTES BEFORE THE FEDERAL COURTHOUSE IN LITTLE 
Rock, Ark., closed for the Fourth of July holiday, at- 
torney Bob Bennett filed the defendant's answer in 
the matter of Jones v. Clinton. The President's lawyer 
is no longer out to bury the case, he says, but to win it. 
Smelling trouble for Jones, Bennett is talking witnesses and 
affidavits these days, not negotiations or settlements. In his 
answer to Jones’ complaint, he denied her charges and asked 
the court to dismiss the case. Failing that, he requested a con- 
ference to set a trial date. “There’s no dragging this out,” says 
Bennett, bouncing in his office chair, 
his suspenders not up to the task of 
containing his shirt. “I’m doing every- 
thing I can to speed it up. We want dis- 
covery. We want a fast resolution.” 

Is Bill Clinton suddenly demand- 
ing his day in court? Not quite. Ben- 
nett’s new commitment to swift justice 
may be all for show; most observers 
still expect the case to be settled out 
of court. But Bennett’s talk of a trial 
date is a clear sign that the ground is 
shifting beneath the Jones camp. The 
tremors began two weeks ago with 
another high-profile piece of report- 
ing by Stuart Taylor in Legal Times. 
Taylor’s story, and a follow-up article 
by the New Yorker’s Jane Mayer, at- 
tacks Jones’ credibility by suggesting 
that her account of what happened 
when she visited Governor Clinton’s 
hotel suite in 1991 has grown more 
lurid over time. 

Taylor’s reportage packed a spe- 
cial punch because it was his Novem- 
ber 1996 article in the American 
Lawyer that made the first persuasive case for taking Jones 
seriously. (He called her case stronger than Anita Hill’s and 
blamed the media’s disdain for her on class bias.) What fol- 
lowed was a stampede to Jones’ side as journalists—who 
would rather be called anything other than élitists—repent- 
ed mentioning her big hair and laughing at James Carville’s 
line about the result of dragging “a hundred dollars through 
a trailer park.” Suddenly, Jones was no longer a gold digger 
backed by Clinton haters. Instead, she was a working woman 
harassed by a superior who didn’t have the decency to grant 
her the apology she deserved. 

But now the story line has shifted again: drag a few hun- 
dred dollars through state-police headquarters in Little 
Rock, it seems, and there’s no telling what the troopers will 
say. The sources of the American Spectator’s January 1994 
“Troopergate” piece, who were operating under the tutelage 
of a Clinton hater named Cliff Jackson, hoped the exposé— 
which they began working on soon after Clinton won the 
presidential nomination—would lead to a $2.5 million book 
advance. (According to the New Yorker, Jackson anda troop- 








Jones: Shaken after seeing Clinton, or stirred? 





| er, Danny Ferguson, parted company after Ferguson refused 


to let his name be used because Jackson wouldn’t promise 
him $1 million.) The sources’ motives and veracity have been 
called into question by Trooper Ronald Anderson, who says 
he was brought in to lend credibility to the proposed book 
since two other troopers were under attack for allegedly ly- 
ing in another matter. In the end, according to his affidavit, 
Anderson refused to sign the contract with Jackson—who 
promised the troopers six-figure jobs—because the stories 
were “old fish tales with little, if any, basis in fact.” The oth- 
. ers went forward into print (never get- 
2 ting their book deal), and the rest is 
presidential—and tabloid—history. 

Also damaging to Jones is the dis- 
7 illusionment of her first lawyer, Dan- 
2 iel Traylor, who is asking the court 
5 for leave to quit the case and thinking 
* about giving up law practice altogeth- 
er. Traylor interviewed Jones at great 
length, he says, but he does not recall 
her ever telling him about the most ex- 
plosive piece of evidence—the “distin- 
guishing characteristics” she allegedly 
saw on Clinton's genital area. The first 
Traylor heard of them was when he 
read a draft complaint by co-counsels 
Joseph Cammarata and Gilbert Davis 
nearly four months after Jones had 
hired him. Traylor also says that wit- 
ness Pamela Blackard, who saw Jones 
after she returned from Clinton's suite, 
originally gave him a far less dramatic 
account of what Jones had told her— 
omitting all salacious details—than the 
one Blackard gave reporters. 

In affidavits taken by Bennett, two 
former friends of Jones’—who claim to have been privy to the 
most intimate details of her life—cast doubt on her story. One 
says that far from being horrified by her encounter with Clin- 
ton, Jones was filled with “bubbly enthusiasm.” The other, a 
former receptionist for the Governor, says Jones hung around 
the office hoping to see Clinton. Trooper Ferguson claims 
Jones gave him her home phone number to give to Clinton. 
(Jones denies these accounts.) 

No wonder Bennett feels as if the case is moving his way. 
He has had to concede that Clinton may have met Jones 
(while holding on to the claim that Clinton doesn’t remem- 
ber her), but is now free to dissect her varying accounts of 
what happened in the suite. He should have no trouble ex- 
ploiting the evidence that the troopers hoped to strike it rich 
and the picture of Jones as a lovesick puppy hoping to catch 
Clinton’s eye. How will Jones counter that image? She and 
her handlers scheduled an interview with TIME last week, 
then canceled it. She may find another forum in which to re- 
peat her tale of woe, or she may wait for her day in court. That 
could be coming sooner than anyone thought possible. 
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y the time he was 25 years 

old, my father had spent 

more time behind the con- 
trols of a B-I17 than driving a car. 
Since 1945, however, the gap has 
grown considerably the other way. 
The turning point was probably 
the two days it took him and my 
mother to navigate to, around and 
through Terre Haute in a '49 Kaiser 
after a heavy snowstorm. It was 
their honeymoon. 

His whole working life involved 
cars, although he had nothing to do 
with the automobile industry. He 
was a salesman, mostly; continually 
patrolling territories of a scope that 
would have intimidated Lewis & 
Clark. Judging by the wide variety 
of expensive toys that surrounded 
me in my childhood, followed by a 
free five-year college education, | 
would say my father was pretty 
good at what he did. 

Before cell phones and e-mail 
and v-mail and fax machines, the 
one machine that mattered most 
to a salesman was a car. My father 
owned a lot of cars, each one 
progressively larger. 
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Always wear safety belts, even with air bags 


BORN TO ZIG. 


(CONFESSIONS OF A CATERA OWNER.) 


| learned to drive in one of his 
more immense land monsters. | 
know from personal experience 
that it could not zig. (It could, at 
times, however, be coaxed into 
doing some very un-luxury-car 
things, always with me behind the 
wheel and my father nowhere to 
be seen.) 





Of course, this was at a time 
when one couldn't say “luxury” and 
“fun” in the same sentence, unless 
one could read 223 pages of 
Webster's Dictionary without 
pausing for breath. 

Now there’s Catera. 

Catera scrambles your pre- 
conceptions and turns out to be a 
whole new omelet. Instead of 
pinching an idea or two from a 
performance car and putting it 


CAT SE rem. 
THE CADDY THAT ZIGS. 


into a luxury car, Catera brings 
innovative thinking direct from 
the auto racing circuit, a rich and 
often under-utilized source of zig. 
Like sodium-filled exhaust valves. 
(It means more engine power; the 
whys and wherefores belong in a 
tech manual.) 

Catera gives you full-range 
traction control, which means you 
can have Terre Haute or anywhere 
else quickly in your rearview mir- 
ror, even in a snowstorm. 

Catera even comes with its 
own college. Not for you, for 
Catera salespeople. They learn the 
body, soul and vision of Catera. So 
you get a completely new kind of 
buying experience. My father 
would approve. 

Am | my father’s child? Surely. 
I've spoken in his voice too many 
times for there not to be a genetic 
connection. But there are some 
differences. My eclectic disposition 
looks for that that says luxury and 
fun, together. | need a car to do 
some un-luxury-car things as part 
of its nature, without coaxing or 
coercion. | need my zigs. 


STARTING AT $29,995 


TOTAL MSRP OF *30,635 INCLUDES #640 DESTINATION CHARGE” 


Tax. license and optional 


dealer nearest you 


equipment extra. F 


alt 1-800 


r the authorized Catera 


333-4CAD or visit us at www.catera.com 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


a man who refused 


He could do it all run, field and hit. 


But it was his quiet dignity that made 
him a hero. Proving to players and fans 
alike the lie that is racism. Since then 
others have played the game, but few 


have received more honors than Jackie 


Roosevelt Robinson. For he not only 
changed the game, he helped change 


the country in which it’s played. 


to be licked. 


ngs we do today that wi 
neip ma tomorrow a better place fot 
' lj 7 é And at 
yo t neip insure that tomorrow 
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By BRUCE W. NELAN 

FTER EVERY GREAT WAR THE VIC- 
tors search for a way to safe- 
guard their gains. In 1919 the 
Treaty of Versailles was intend- 
ed to disarm Germany and 
keep it weak. Following World 
War II, the Allies tried at Yalta 
and Potsdam to shape a re- 
ordered Europe but ended up splitting it 
between East and West. Now another 
world struggle, the long, bitter cold war, 
has ended, and the architects of security 
are back at their drawing boards. They are 
trying to seal peace and stability into Eu- 
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NATO PLUS TH 


This week the alliance will begin to expand. Some Senators want to know why 


rope’s future and, although they don’t say 
so very loudly, hedge against the rise of a 
vengeful Russia. In Madrid this week, a 
summit meeting of the 16 nations of NATO 
is starting to enlarge and reshape what is 
now usually described as the most success- 
ful alliance in history. The question is 
whether it will continue to be. 

For an enterprise intended to preserve 
international amity, the expansion of NATO 
has produced a discomforting amount of 
friction and ill will. Even this week’s summit 
could turn into a “food fight,” as an Ameri- 
can official puts it, because the U.S. has 
ruled that only three new countries will be 
admitted to NATO in the first round, though 
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others are to come in later. The welcome 
mat is out for the Czech Republic, Hungary 
and Poland. But France, Italy, Canada and 
other members of the alliance were pushing 
the candidacies of Romania and Slovenia, 
and in some conference rooms charges of 
“American arrogance” echoed. The U.S. 
will prevail, of course, because such deci- 
sions must be unanimous. 

As soon as the summiteers issue their 
invitations and wind up the ceremonies, 
President Clinton, Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright and Defense Secre- 
tary William Cohen will board their Air 
Force planes and bustle across Europe to 
congratulate the fortunate three and 
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NOVITIATES: Czech 
soldiers under NATO 
command in Bosnia 


REE 


and what it will cost 


soothe and reassure the anxious appli- 
cants that have been left out. Some of 
those, especially the Romanians, are ex- 
tremely upset, though they say they will 
be glad to greet the President and hear 
his better-luck-next-time message. 

At a glance, adding former Warsaw 
Pact allies of the Soviet Union to the 
ranks of the triumphant Nato alliance 
seems a good idea. After all, the argument 
went, these were the captive nations, now 
freed, and they deserve the advantages of 
membership, including the guarantee 
that an attack on any member will be con- 
sidered an attack on all of them. 

But in fact no one knows how the ex- 











ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


pansion will affect Europe or the alliance, 
how much it will cost or how many years or 
decades the growth spurt, and the conflicts 
that come with it, will last. Meanwhile, 
each time new members are taken in, new 
dividing lines will be drawn across the 
Continent. Russia, one of the two states 
that can blow up the world, will be on the 
other side of those lines. 

While he is still in Europe, Clinton 
will find telegenic and symbolic sites to 
begin his next task: persuading the U.S. 
Senate to ratify the NATO treaty to include 
the new members. All the other national 
parliaments involved will have to ratify it 
too, but the Senate is the key. If it falters, 
some of the Europeans could drift away. 
And while the White House expects to 
win the two-thirds vote it needs in the 
Senate, it no longer believes rounding up 
67 votes will be a simple matter. 

One of the many odd things about the 
plan to expand Nato has been the absence 
of debate, either in public or among the 
politicians who will have to judge the poli- 
cy right or wrong for their countries. The 
discussion has only begun, and Adminis- 
tration officials say they are amazed at how 
the foreign policy élite in the U.S. has coa- 
lesced in opposition to expansion. Skepti- 
cism is showing up in Congress as well, 
where 20 Senators sent Clinton a letter 
asking a string of questions about the wis- 
dom of letting the East Europeans into the 
NATO club. They were joined by a group of 
50 other notables—retired Senators, mili- 
tary officers, ambassadors and arms- 
control experts—who signed another letter 
asking the President to halt before making 
“a policy error of historic proportions.” 

After the enlargement decision was 
made, many capitals thought the first 
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NATO members 
New members 
Proposed members 
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by Steve Hark. 
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MEDITERRANEAN SEA 
group admitted should be big enough to 
be impressive. They wanted to add Roma- 
nia and Slovenia to the three everyone 
agreed on. Clinton said no. He may be 
worried about presenting the Senate with 
a bigger bill than they will want to pay, or 
he may be concerned about the “Slovenia? 
Where’s that?” factor. French President 
Jacques Chirac was particularly eager to 
see Romania gain entry. In a téte-a-téte 
with Clinton at the Denver economic sum- 
mit two weeks ago, Chirac made a strong 
plea for both Romania and Slovenia, but 
Clinton simply repeated his position that 
three was enough. “That's the maddening 
thing about dealing with the Americans,” 
says a French official. “You can discuss 
things, but only up to a certain point. Then 
the U.S. says no, and it’s no.” 

In their letter the 20 Senators said they 
were not supporting or opposing the pro- 
posal to expand NATO, but they advised 
Clinton that a lot of “contentious” matters 
would have to be debated when they take 
up the issue. “I don’t think there’s orga- 
nized opposition,” says Kay Bailey Hutchi- 
son, a Republican from Texas who circu- 
lated the letter, “but I do think there’s a 
growing group of questioners.” 

They want to know what military 
threat NATO expansion is designed to 
counter, how it will strengthen stability in 
Europe, and whether U.S. lives will have to 
be risked to deal with “border, ethnic, na- 
tionalist and religious disputes” in Central 
Europe. “I’m not convinced we should be 
part of an alliance that says the U.S. should 
go to war to protect a couple little countries 
most Americans haven't heard of,” says 
Vermont Democrat Patrick Leahy. 

Why, the Senators ask, should the new 
democracies be forced to spend more mon- 















































ey for tanks and fighters when they should be 
improving their roads and water supplies? 
Most of all, they want to know how much it 
will cost to bring former Warsaw Pact 
armies up to NATO standards and whether 
the European members, present and future, 
can be counted on to pay their share. “What 
are we getting ourselves into in terms of 
costs?” asks lowa Democrat Tom Harkin. 

No one knows the answer to that. The 
lowest estimate comes from the Adminis- 
tration, which figures that the cost of the 
first three new members will be about 
$35 billion over 13 years, with the U.S. 
share amounting to $200 million a year. 
Of course, if other new members are ad- 
mitted during those years—as the U.S. as- 
sumes—the price will go up. At the same 
time, the Congressional Budget Office 
puts the cost at some $61 billion, and the 
Rand Corp. says $42 billion. Whatever 
the real cost, it is high enough to have 
caused U.S. weapons makers to join the 
lobbying for expansion. 

Despite the Clinton Administration's 
expansive claims for the plan—that it in- 
creases everyone's security, reinforces de- 
mocracy, makes Russia a partner with the 


apparent contradictions. The biggest threat 
to the world’s security is the spread of 
weapons of mass destruction, and one of the 
items atop America’s agenda is the reduction 
of strategic nuclear missiles. But, says Jack 
Matlock, a former U.S. ambassador to 
Moscow, moving NATO to the east “is going 


to make it much more difficult to negotiate | 


the reduction of these nuclear weapons.” 


HE MAIN THREATS TO THE SECU- 

rity of nations in Central and 

Eastern Europe are economic: 

the pain and stress of transform- 

ing their economies and politics 

after communism. And yet the 

first major initiative from the 

West is membership in a military alliance. 

What they really need is membership in 

the European Union. That is not happening 

because the Europeans think offering 

NATO membership is easier and cheaper 

for them. After the nonprogress at last 

month’s E.U. summit in Amsterdam, it is 

clear that its expansion will be smaller and 

slower than the Americans, and the new 
applicants, had hoped. 

If the first stage of expansion is disrup- 


West—there are many more questions and | tive, it can only get worse in the future. 
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fought over bitterly in the beginning. 


The idea was first planted with Clinton in April 1993 
during a Washington ceremony to open the Holocaust Mu- 





How Clinton Decided on NATO Expansion | 


LINTON ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS WILL SOON FAN OUT 
across the U.S. to convince Americans that NATO should 
be expanded. But left out of the sales pitch will be the 
fact that the President's proposal was one his aides 





question was no longer if NATO would expand but when. 

The Pentagon instead pushed a plan called Partnership 
for Peace, which allowed East European nations to join in 
NATO military exercises but not be full members. Finally, in 
September 1994, senior Defense officials gathered in Assistant 
Secretary of State Richard Holbrooke’s office for what turned 
into a shouting match, “The President has made the decision, 





“This venture,” says one of its American 
designers, “will succeed or fail over 
whether the process can be kept open for 
all deserving countries, including the 
Baltics.” Yes, he says, the admission of Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania—which might 
need security reassurance more than 
Poland does right now—is “doable, but not 
immediately.” It will happen over the next 
five to 10 years, he predicts. That is not the 
way it looks from Moscow. “The Baltic re- 
publics are strictly off the table,” says 
Dmitri Trenin, a defense expert at the 
Moscow office of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. “That door is 
closed. If NATO tries to open it, even a little 
bit, there will be trouble.” 

Washington insists it is undeterred. 
“The Russians say they are not prepared to 
live with any of the former Soviet republics 
inside NATO,” notes an Administration offi- 
cial. “Russia will have to get over that.” If 
Russia does not get over it, though, the re- 
sult could be precisely the European insta- 
bility that the expansion of NATO was in- 
tended to lock away in the trophy case of 
history. —Reported by Jay Branegan/Brussels, 
Thomas Sancton/Paris, Andrew Meier/Moscow 


| and Douglas Waller/Washington 





seum. With time on their hands before the 
speechmaking, Vaclav Havel and Lech 
Walesa, the Presidents of the Czech Re- 
public and Poland, cornered Clinton to 
urge that NaTO admit East European 
countries. Havel and Walesa had got 
nowhere with George Bush on the idea, but 
Clinton, in office only three months, was 
intrigued. 

At that point National Security Advis- 
er Anthony Lake and Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher also favored expan- 
sion. But the Pentagon wanted no part of 
a larger, more costly alliance, and Strobe 
Talbott, Christopher’s top Russia expert 
and now Deputy Secretary of State, 
feared that a rush to admit new members 
would anger Moscow. After months of 
wrangling, the advisers agreed to proceed 
cautiously, and Clinton announced in a 
Prague speech in January 1994 that the 
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insubordinate to the President 





and you're being insubordinate!” Hol- 
brooke accused them. The Pentagon even- 
tually fell into line. 

Ethnic lobbying groups such as the Pol- 
ish American Congress had already begun 
flooding the White House and Capitol Hill 
with telegrams demanding that NATO en- 
large. Bob Dole and the House Republican 
Contract with America backed expansion. 
But White House polls during the 1996 
campaign showed that enlargement wasn’t 
a litmus test for the 21 million Americans 
of East European descent. The poll Clin- 
ton paid more attention to showed that 
foreign policy successes improved his re- 
election chances. “The idea that Reagan 
brought down the Berlin Wall, Bush uni- 
fied Germany, and Clinton will unite Eu- 
rope sounded good at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue,” says an aide. —By Douglas Waller. 
With reporting by J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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How loli have I been 
advising people about money? 
Long enough to know 
you can't plan someone’ 
uture in five minutes. 





° 
Mee Jack Kimbler, American Express 
financial advisor. He’s been consulting people on financial 
matters for over 30 years. So he knows a comprehensive 
financial plan isn’t something you put together for some- 
one overnight. It takes time. And should concentrate on 


the many aspects of people’s financial lives. Including 


financial position and retirement planning, plus insurance, 


investment, income tax and estate planning. Each is 

individually important. And together, they give you 

focused financial direction across the many facets of your 
AnD 


life. Something Jack, or any one of our 8,000 advisors 


nationwide, would be more than happy to help you do. 
Nine out of ten American Express Financial Advisors’ 
clients would recommend us to their friends. Meet with 


one today to discuss how they can help you do more. 
Call 1-800-GET-ADVICE. 


http://www.americanexpress.com advisors 
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HIS WEEK’S NATO SUMMIT IN MADRID IS A DEFINING 
moment for the transatlantic community on the eve of 
the 2st century. The alliance that played such a key role 
in keeping the peace for the past 48 years will open its 
doors to former adversaries. Some will be invited to join as 
full members soon; others will be encouraged to do so later; 
and representatives of all the emerging democracies in what 
used to make up the Soviet bloc will intensify their coop- 
eration with NATO on a range of common concerns, from 
arms control to regional crisis management. 
The admission of former Warsaw Pact member 
. states into NATO represents the organization’s re- 
sponse to the end of the cold war and the 
» spread of democracy in Europe. With the 
collapse of the Berlin Wall and the 
\ breakup of the U.S.S.R., countries that 
had been captive nations became 
sovereign, independent _ states. 
~ They have been holding elec- 
._ tions, instituting the rule of 
law, opening their econ- 
omies and nur- 





turing a free press. 

Although old ~ 
threats have disap- 
peared or receded, 
new ones have arisen. 
More Europeans have died violently in the past five 
years than in the previous 45. The combination of actual 
and potential dangers requires a robust, capable collective 
defense pact, and Nato is the best ever. 

But the changes facing Europe today are not just military, 
and NATO also serves a political function. Inclusion in the 
new NATO will strengthen the values and institutions of 
democracy in the new member states. The very possibility of 
membership has already encouraged a number of countries 
to step up their internal reforms and improve relations with 
one another. This sort of progress is a potent vaccine against 
the kind of plague that befell the former Yugoslavia. 

The alliance is determined that the enlargement 
strengthen Europe as a whole, to benefit nonmembers as 
well. In particular, the Madrid Summit will provide an im- 
petus for bolstering the Partnership for Peace, which for the 
past three years has fostered joint exercises and closer coor- 
dination of defense planning among the allies and 27 neutral 
and former Warsaw Pact states. 

Some have asked, Where are the geographical limits to 
NATO expansion? The right answer is, Let’s see—and let's not 
be in a rush to proclaim new limits. To draw a new line on 
the map would be a betrayal of the alliance’s shared vision of 
an undivided, increasingly integrated Europe. 

The Russian Federation is part of that community too. 
The idea that an enlarging NATO can contribute to Russia’s 
own long-term security—which the alliance leaders firmly 







































Strobe Talbott 


The Case for Expanding NATO 


Enlarging the alliance would benefit the United States as well as Europe 


believe—is, to put it mildly, not self-evident, certainly not to 
the Russians (or, for that matter, to critics of enlargement in 
the U.S.). Yet as enlargement has moved forward, NATO and 
Russia have developed an increasingly close relationship. In 
May, at a landmark meeting in Paris, the leaders of the al- 
liance and President Boris Yeltsin signed the NATO-Russia 
Founding Act. It lays the basis for a solid, growing partner- 
ship between the alliance and Russia. Meanwhile, contrary 
to the predictions of some critics of enlargement, Russia has 
accelerated its program of reform. President Yeltsin has 
beefed up his government with innovators committed to 
economic modernization, made dramatic progress in recon- 
ciling differences with Ukraine, participated at the Summit 
of the Eight in Denver and intensified Russia’s effort to en- 
ter the World Trade Organization. 

While the past few months have been auspicious, a 
number of challenges remain. Most immediately, the al- 
lies must reach consensus in Madrid on the first 
countries to join NATO. The U.S. favors the 
Czech Republic, Hungary and Poland, : 
because these nations have met 


the toughest 
tests of reform, re- 
5 solved every dispute 

with their neighbors and demonstrated 
that they are prepared to meet the military 
obligations of NATO membership. 

Enlargement is the right thing to do, especially when 
compared to the alternative of freezing NATO in its cold war 
membership. Whatever the expenses and difficulties associ- 
ated with enlarging NaTo, there would be far greater costs 
and dangers of not doing so. If we were permanently to en- 
dorse the line Joseph Stalin carved across Europe in 1945, we 
would subject the alliance to the risk of irrelevance and per- 
haps dissolution. Rejected in their aspiration to join NATO, the 
Central and East European countries would scramble to 
jury-rig their own independent and therefore competitive 
security arrangements. 

Twice in this century Europe has exploded into world 
wars, both times because of instabilities and rivalries in Cen- 
tral Europe. Those conflicts cost the lives of more than half a 
million Americans. The cold war too began in Europe, and it 
cost the U.S. the equivalent of more than $13 trillion. The 
adaptation of NATO to post-cold war realities, including its en- 
largement to embrace a post-cold war membership, is cru- 
cial to the U.S.’s strategy for ensuring that Europe is more 
peaceful in the 21st century than it has been in the 20th. If 
Europe is safer and more prosperous, the U.S.—and the larg- 
er international community—will be too. a 





Strobe Talbott is Deputy Secretary of State. 
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Things we've noticed about Americans: 


Going places is 
a national obsession. 


The reliable 
new Chevy Malibu 





Been there, 1969. 





*Up to 100,000 miles before its first scheduled tune-up: *5-year/150,000- mile coolant life! 


*Lubed-for-life chassis. *Lifetime transmission fluid! * Have a nice trip 


It even won the Motor Trend 1997 Car of the Year award! Pretty neat, huh 


* Look! es 


-1-800-New Malibu) *www.chevrolet.com/malibu  *$15,995" 


The All-New Malibu 


The Car You Knew America Could Build. SS Genuine Chevrolet 





























































By TAMMERLIN DRUMMOND MIAMI! 





IVEN THE AIRLINE INDUSTRY'S 


full planes—low-priced airlines 
should be in first-class condi- 
tion. They're not. In the after- 
math of the ValuJet disaster last 
year, air travelers began to re- 
define “no frills” airlines as “no safety” air- 
lines. In the six-month period after the 
| crash, their bookings went into free fall, 
taking their stock prices along for the ride. 

Launching a carrier into this turbu- 
lence isn’t much more difficult than flying 
a kite in a hurricane. Yet Martin Shugrue, 
no stranger to troubled airlines, insists that 
Pan American World Airways, a new carri- 
er with an old name, can compete as a low- 
cost, full-service discount carrier. “We'll 
make money with a high-quality product at 
an affordable cost,” Shugrue says. Pan 
Am’s promise is cheaper fares without the 
cramped seats and the bag of peanuts mas- 
querading as in-flight service. Says he: “It’s 
not rocket science.” 

No, rocket science is predictable, and 
there aren’t other rocket companies waiting 
to shoot yours out of the sky, as is happening 
| to the discounters. Of all the newer crop of 
start-ups (those in business since the early 
| 1990s), one of the few winners is Reno Air 
l| Inc., which posted a net profit of $2 million 
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fundamentals—rising prices and | 


| stalling their development. 











PAN AM 


OLD NAME, NEW PLAN Trying to 
be logical about service and 
price in an illogical industry 
1996 SALES $10.4 million 
LOSS $7.6 million 

LOAD FACTOR 46% 


PASSENGER GROWTH 
New line, started 


BUSINESS 


Discount airlines are struggling, even as the major 
carriers raise fares. The ValuJet crash still haunts 
them, and the big guys can play down and dirty 


last year. The five sizable publicly traded 
discount airlines lost a combined $58 mil- 
lion in the first quarter of 1997, while most 
big carriers enjoyed sky-high profits. “You 
have to find a niche and stay with it,” says 
Bob Reding, Reno’s president and cEo. “A 
lot of start-ups try to grab too much, and 
they overextend themselves.” 
Despite the robust econo- 
my, the discounters are facing 
a dual predicament that is 


With a small number of planes 
flying limited routes, the up- 
starts can’t tap the lucrative 
business-travel market. In- 
stead, they're forced to low- 
ball fares to attract leisure 
travelers, a strategy that works 
only when planes are flying 
full—and their bigger com- 
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doesn’t happen. “It’s very hard to make 
money feeding at the bottom of the barrel,” 
says Perry Flint, executive editor of Air 
Transport World, a trade paper. 

And those discounters who fly fearless- 
ly into business markets risk heavy coun- 
terattacks. Giants like American, United 
and Delta are becoming increasingly ag- 
gressive in defending their hubs, even 
though their planes are running at more 
than 70% of capacity. The idea is funda- 





















PAN AM’'S SHUGRUE 
It’s not rocket science 


petitors will do anything to make sure that | 












_ Kansas City carrier is still 
looking for a winning formula 


1996 SALES $68.6 million 
LOSS $25.8 million 
LOAD FACTOR 61% 





LOSING ALTITUDE 


mental and ruthless: don’t let a competitor 
get a toehold in your most profitable turf. 
How tough is it? Western Pacific, a two- 


| year-old company based in Colorado 


Springs, Colo., is a good example. Last year 
Western Pacific chalked up a $23.7 million 
net loss and in the process jettisoned both its 
management and its business plan. The 
company tried to avoid a head-on battle 
with United Airlines in its Denver hub. But 
Western Pacific was also missing out on the 
flush business market that connects there. 
“A lot of low-fare carriers make the mistake 
of trying to hide in the weeds,” 
says Western Pacific CEO Rob- 
ert Peiser, former CEO of Fox- 
Meyer Drug Co., who took over 
last December. “But in the 
end, you always get found.” 

So Western Pacific is mov- 
ing the bulk of its operation 
to Denver and enlisting help 
in its fight against United. 
The company announced last 
Monday that it will purchase 
Denver’s Frontier Airlines for 
about $40 million in stock. 
The agreement averts what could have 
been a catastrophic price war between the 
two low-fare carriers. But ailing Frontier 
had fared none too well against United. 
Last year the company lost $12 million. 
Peiser says the merger, effective Aug. 1, 
will give both companies the critical mass 


| they need to compete. The combined car- 


riers will operate 34 Boeing 737s, serving 
26 markets. Western Pacific plans to knock 
heads with United in the Denver-Los An- 
geles market by adding six daily flights. 


VANGUARD 


LOST IN THE MIDDLE The 





United has a dozen. This could get nasty. 

The ceiling seems to be lowering for 
other niche players. Vanguard has been 
bleeding red ink since it began service two 
years ago, and is struggling to remake itself | 
as Kansas City, Mo.’s hometown airline. 
Vanguard posted a $7.9 million loss for the | 
first quarter despite higher revenues and 
passenger loads. Two weeks ago, CEO John 
P. Tague pulled the rip cord and resigned 
from Vanguard. He also left the helm of Air 
South, based in Columbia, S.C., another 
struggling low flyer that shares some big 
investors with Vanguard. 

A bankruptcy court will settle the fate 
of New Jersey-based Kiwi International 
this month. Although Kiwi got great marks 
for service, last fall Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration officials ordered the airline to 
ground four of its 15 planes amid concerns 
about the qualifications of its flight instruc- 
tors. Kiwi was also forced to suspend ser- 
vice from Oct. 13 to Jan. 20 because of fi- 
nancial difficulties. 

Kiwi's troubles are directly related to 
the horrific ValuJet crash in the Florida 
Everglades in May 1996, which sent the 
FAA scurrying after low-cost airlines fol- 
lowing revelations that the agency had 
been lax in its inspections. Another Valu- 
Jet casualty, Nations Air, spent a mere 15 
months aloft running flights between 
Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Fol- 
lowing the crash, 40% of its passengers 
canceled their reservations. To cope, CEO 
Mark McDonald remade Nations Air into 
a charter airline. 

Despite this financial carnage, Pan 
Am’s Shugrue, a former trustee of Eastern 
Air Lines, is pressing ahead with a low- 
fare, high-service strategy. Shugrue 
teamed up with investor Charles Cobb, 
now Pan Am’s chairman, who had pur- 
chased the famous blue logo in 1993 on the 
notion that the brand had some vestigial 
credibility with consumers. Shugrue is | 
sticking the brand into some markets | 
where Pan Am got its ticket punched on | 
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the last go-around. This month, 
for instance, Pan Am is adding a third non- 
stop flight between New York and Los An- 
geles, a move certain to draw fire from 
American and United. 

This time, Shugrue reasons, by offering 
everyday transcontinental fares as low as 
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$386, roomier seats, de- 
cent food and a generous 
frequent-flyer program, 
Pan Am can lure both fre- 
quent business travelers 
and leisure flyers. The 
company is also trying to 
position itself as a domes- 
tic feeder for a network of 
medium-size international 
carriers, such as AeroPeru 
in Latin America and Ice- 
land Air in Europe, that 
serve Miami, Los Angeles 
and New York. “We have a 
global outlook,” Shugrue 
says. “We're not trying to 
dominate a particular mar- 
ket.” The airline has its fans. 
Says Xose Alvarez-Alfonso, 
38, who has started flying 
the carrier's Miami-to-New 
York route: “I like the his- 
torical aspect. I used to fly 
Pan Am before, and now I'm 
flying them again.” 

Pan Am had a hard time 
just getting off the ground. 
Post-ValuJet, the FAA got 
very particular about certi- 
fying new carriers. Pan Am 
was forced to postpone its 
July 4, 1996, launch to Sept. 
26. Delays in the delivery of 
aircraft required the compa- 
ny to lease other jets, result- 
ing in higher than projected 
costs. “The only reason we 
were able to avert a financial 
crisis is because we had 
enough start-up capital,” 
says Shugrue. Having col- 
lected some $40 million, he had a cushion 
to withstand the unexpected losses, though 
Pan Am has yet to turn a profit. 

To get into the black, Pan Am must re- 
duce its available seat-mile costs, a stan- 
dard industry measure, to 6¢ a mile on the 
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Airbuses it flies. In the first quarter, the 
company was spending 9.28¢ per available 
seat-mile, slightly higher than the majors. 
Like other low-cost carriers, Pan Am out- 
sources maintenance and uses nonunion 
workers. (A jet was recently vandalized af- 
ter the company announced a decision to 
shift its maintenance contract from TWA to 
a nonunion shop.) The company posted a 
first-quarter loss of $14.7 million, but 
Shugrue insists the airline will ratchet 
down costs by the end of this year. 

Pan Am’s acquisition of Carnival Air 
Lines, expected to be completed by the 
end of summer, may help. Carnival was 
started by cruise-ship magnate Micky 
Arison, chairman and ceo of Carnival 
Corp., to ferry passengers seamlessly 
from air to sea and gain control over air- 
line seat costs, since most cruise passen- 
gers buy a combination fly-cruise ticket. 
But Carnival couldn’t fly as well as it 
could sail, so Arison will acquire 42% of 
Pan Am’s stock and invest $30 million in 
the new company. Carnival can now feed 
shipbound passengers to Pan Am; the 
combined company should improve its 
operating ratios. Says Paine Webber's air- 
line analyst, Samuel Buttrick: “There's 
enough juice between the two companies 
to make it work.” 

And what of ValuJet, whose Everglades 
crash staggered the industry? The compa- 
ny, perhaps the most inspected airline in 
history, is struggling back, a mere shadow 
of its precrash, fast-growing, profitable 
self. In the three years before the disaster, 
sales had tripled, and the carrier had ex- 
panded service to 31 cities from three and 
laid claim to a booming passenger roster. 
Grounded for three months and forced to 
scale back its fleet from 51 to 28 aircraft, 
ValuJet lost $41.5 million in 1996. It has be- 
gun reinstating routes and inaugurating 
new ones, but the company is now flying at 
52.7% capacity, well short of what it needs 
to make money. 

The new ValuJet has a new competi- 
tive problem too. When ValuJet launched 
its low-cost service in Atlanta, incumbent 
Delta didn’t pay much attention. But 
Delta’s service level crumbled as it tried to 
cut costs, and ValuJet proceeded to inhale 
market share. 

Delta won't make that mistake again. 
This time it is consistently matching Valu- 
Jet’s fares out of Atlanta. Delta now has a 
low-cost airline, Delta Express, to fight 
ValuJet on its own rock-bottom terms. This 
is a lesson that the other major airlines 
have learned in battling upstart competi- 
tors, to their considerable profit. Alas, for 
travelers, the major airlines’ profit is the 
flying public's loss. —With reporting by 
Jane Van Tassel/New York 
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Daniel Kadlec 


They've Got a Secret 


The Street’s whisper numbers are for members only 


ALL STREET HAS A ZILLION WAYS TO DEAL YOU OUT. YOU NEVER GOT A 

chance at the Netscape 1P0? Of course not: hot stock offerings are re- 

served for big-bucks investors. Couldn't make sense of Intel's latest gib- 

berish on chip demand next quarter? Sure you couldn't: important de- 

tails get explained in exclusive conference calls. No matter how small investors 
try to level the field, it always ends up tilted. Get ready for another uphill climb. 
In the coming weeks, companies will begin reporting second-quarter results, 
and some stocks will react in ways that defy logic. Why? They are being moved 
by a relatively new Wall Street device, the “whisper number.” Trust me. This 
whisper is more exciting than anything a dream date might pant into your ear. 
The whisper number is, simply, the most up-to-the-minute Wall Street esti- 
mate of what a company will earn in a given quarter. The name derives from the 
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air of secrecy surrounding it. No 
one puts the number in writing; 
few admit to even speaking it. Yet 
there are probably whisper num- 
bers for up to 200 stocks each 
quarter. They tend to be technolo- 
gy stocks and other hot names 
such as Nike or Starbucks, where 
robust earnings are critical to sup- 
porting the stock price. Intel 
seems to have a whisper number in 
most quarters. There’s been one 
for Microsoft, Netscape and Cisco 
Systems. Strong candidates this 
quarter are Dell and Compaq. 
How do you get the whisper? You 
don't. Only élite investors get their 
lobes tickled. The rest of us get the 
kind of ear nuzzle that Mike Tyson 
put on Evander Holyfield. 

Here's how it works: in the 
short run, nothing is more critical 
to a company’s stock than how its 
earnings measure up to Wall 
Street’s expectations. A company 
may report a phenomenal 50% 


earnings jump, but if the expectation was for a 60% jump, the stock will get 
pounded. In the past, individuals were confounded by the contradiction that 
great results could undermine a stock, mainly because they weren't privy to what 
was expected. But that all changed a few years ago, when services such as IBES, 
FirstCall and Zacks Investment Research began packaging their Wall Street es- 


timates for the public. 


The playing field was leveled—for about a minute. Along came the whisper 
number, and now “the official Wall Street estimates aren’t worth the paper and = 
ink used to produce them,” asserts Chip Morris, manager of the T. Rowe Price Sci- 5 
ence and Technology fund. The official estimates are systematically understated. The 2 
number that matters is the one analysts call in to their best clients as the earnings 
date draws near. Last April, Intel reported a doubling in earnings and beat the print-2 
ed estimates by 6%. The stock fell because the whisper number was higher. Stinks, ? 
doesn't it? And don’t expect the sec to help with Wall Street's little games. It’s watch-# 
ing; so far that’s all. But patience can be an effective counterpunch. In the long run, 3 
stocks track earnings growth, no matter who's breathing what in whose ear. @: 








Daniel Kadlec is TiME’s Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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Now, getting on the Internet 
is SO easy, even an adult can do it. 
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Fig. |- Place on TV. 


Fig. 3 - Click remote. 





Bingo. You're getting sports scores, 
travel info, typing e-mail* and printing 
like a regular genius. And with 
WebTV from Philips Magnavox, the 
required monthly service subscription 
gives you unlimited access to the Internet. So you can continuously 
demonstrate it for friends, family, and all the kids in the 
neighborhood. What's more, it’s all yours for a fraction of the 
cost of a computer. Want more information? (Who wouldn't?) 
Call |-800-WEBTV26 or reach us at www.philipsmagnavox.com. 





Some televisions may require an RF modulator. Optional “wireless keyboard, ‘printer. and printer adapter 
(not shown) are available at an extra charge. WebTV is a registered tradernark of WebTV Networks, Inc 
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Fig. 2 - Plug in. 





Fig. 4 - You're on the Web. 
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., the 
“does anyone 
in this company 
| have any idea 
whats going on?”’ 


solution 















Your people are your greatest 
asset. Getting them to work 
together better isn't just more 
efficient. It's more profitable. 
But where should you begin? 
Just call IBM. We've helped all 
kinds of companies erase time 
differences, so that every office, 
everywhere, is able to access 
up-to-the-minute information. 
Using Lotus Domino’ and the 
IBM Global Network: we've 
helped them tighten business 
processes, all while maximizing 
their existing investments. 
That’s the power you get with an 
IBM Internet solution, a unique 
combination of technology, 
pre jessional services and know- 
how that’s enabling a world of 
e-business opportunities. 
lind out how the Internet can 
improve your productivity. 
Just drop by www.ibm.com/ 
internetsolutions, or give us a 
call at 1 800 IBM-7080. ext. 
NCO3. for our free brochure 


on intranet solutions. 


Solutions for a small planet” 














By RICHARD CORLISS 





JAMES STEWART: 1908-1997 








well done “if you can get through a film and 
not have the acting show.” 

Waaaaal, he could run from the charge, 
but he couldn’t hide. And now we can say it 
out loud: James Stewart was a great actor. 

Watch him at work in the 1946 It’s a 
Wonderful Life, Frank Capra’s Christmas 
confection with the bittersweet center. 
Stewart, as young George Bailey, is step- 
ping up on one of his shaky soapboxes to tell 
off crippled town bully Lionel Barrymore. It 
is the first of many righteous harangues 
George will deliver, and at first he doesn’t 
realize this one will get him in serious trou- 
ble, for he is talking himself into a lifetime 
sentence in Bedford Falls. Stewart seemed 
to spend most of his career on the threshold 


But here, through his carefully eccentric al- 
ternation of strangulated pauses and stac- 
cato paragraphs, in the almost impercepti- 
ble straightening of his body language from 
question mark to exclamation point, we see 
a footloose lad turning into a responsible 
young man—a rite of passage in a movie 
minute. Ladies and gentlemen: acting! 
American acting, for Stewart carried 
the image of America, at least as the nation 
once fancied itself: rural, righteous, ornery, 
stubborn in its idealism, never picking a 
é fight and never backing away from one. To 
> look at his scarecrow physique and the 
long, gawky strides, as if he were making 
his way across a pond by stepping on turtles’ 
backs, you’d never guess Stewart was a 
9 movie star. But that’s what helped make 


% him one: his extraordinary ordinariness. 
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of puberty; the anguished ripple of a high- | 
strung teenager was heard in each syllable. | 


OR THE HALF-CENTURY OF HIS LIFE ONSCREEN, JAMES STEW- 
art had a guilty secret, and the moviegoing public let him get 
away with it. Stewart presented himself as an ordinary guy— 
just a Jimmy. Maybe a slightly overachieving Jimmy, what 
with the Princeton degree and the Air Force brigadier gen- 
eral’s stripes. But all in all a solid Republican sprung from 
humble merchant stock in Indiana, Pa. In a lifetime of movies, Stewart was 
the goodwill ambassador for a genial, vanishing America. 

Stewart became the butt of a thousand impressionists for his familiar 
“Waaaaal,” which sounded like a trombonist running out of breath and pur- 
pose. He cared little for the racking discipline of the Method; he would sim- 
ply stand on his mark and stammer out his lines. He wore his renown com- 
fortably, like a pair of overalls, and enjoyed as scandal-free a life as any top 
Hollywood star. “My husband,” said Stewart’s one and only wife Gloria, “is 
much too normal to be an actor.” The man himself considered his job 


At 89, Stewart had nothing more to 
prove and, as he saw it, not much to live for. 
But when he died, he took a lot with him: 
the audience’s considered belief that he, of 
all actors, was the attainable best of us, So 
his death last week, of a blood clot in the 
lung, provoked a surprisingly profound 
melancholy in his fans and friends. “I know 
he was elderly, and we had to expect it,” 
says Doris Day, his co-star in Alfred Hitch- 
cock’s 1956 The Man Who Knew Too Much, 
“but I still can’t believe it. And I can’t stand 
it.” Now only Katharine Hepburn, Stew- 
art’s blithe siren in The Philadelphia Story, 
is left to exemplify the glamour and idealism 
of Hollywood in its golden ’30s. 

Back then it took Hollywood a while to 
realize what kind of acting Stewart was ca- 
pable of. MGM director W.S. Van Dyke II 
pegged him as “unusually usual.” To the 
brass at Metro, who signed Stewart in 1935, 
the label meant he was a sensitive fellow 
with zero sex appeal—not the stuff of 
celebrity. So he was made to sob through Af- 
ter the Thin Man (pssst: he dunnit), shuffle 
through Born to Dance (he wasn't), swivel 
on skates in Ice Follies of 1939 (it was). 

Fortunately, Capra, over at Columbia, 
found in Stewart “the uncommon common 
man”: as a lion tamer of the wild Vanderhof 
clan in You Can’t Take It with You and as Jef- 
ferson Smith, patron saint of patriotic lost 
causes, nurser of noble grudges, in Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington. David O. 
Selznick saw Stewart as a worthy partner for 
Carole Lombard in the intelligent soaper 
Made for Each Other. Somebody at Univer- 


| sal made him the unlikely western hero of 
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Destry Rides Again, opposite an amused 
Marlene Dietrich. These moguls may have 
undervalued Stewart as an appealing 
young actor who wouldn’t upstage the fe- 
male lead. But they let him put his wares 
before the public. The public bought, and 
by the end of the decade, Stewart, despite 
MGM's best efforts, was a star. Stayed that | 
| 
| 





way as long as he cared to. 

You could pay him the usual back- 
hand compliment directed at an enduring 
Hollywood icon and say that he played— 
brilliantly played—Jimmy Stewart. But 
that ignores the pioneering vocal eccen- 
tricity, the stammer that miraculously 
made every line seem as if it had just oc- 
curred to him; he was Method before 
Method was cool. And to say Stewart 
played himself hardly does justice to the 
near Shakespearean breadth of his char- 
acters and performances. The manner- 
isms evolved; the man grew. 

Which Jimmy Stewart do you mean? 








KING JAMES, clockwise from top left: In Destry Rides 
Again, with Dietrich; It’s a Wonderful Life's all-time 
family reunion; leading a wagon train in Bend of the 
River; romancing Hepburn in The Philadelphia Story; 
heroically hysterical in Mr. Smith Goes to Washington 
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in women. He was their 











Two Sides of Innocence 


By GARRY WILLS 


ARLY IN THIS CENTURY, THE HUMORIST STEPHEN 
Leacock said the American innocent must prove 
his folksy virtue by being semi-inarticulate, 
mouthing things like “Heck, b’gosh, b’gum, yuck, 
yuck.” That is why Jimmy Stewart's hesitating- 
gulpy delivery was reassuring. His appeal went so 
deep because it touched America’s belief in its own simplicity. 
When Mark Twain wanted to present himself as a traveling 
American, he called his tourist book The Innocents Abroad. 

America is the New World. What it has to offer the jaded 
Old World is its fresh eye and unspoiled candor. When Stewart 
goes to Washington as Mr. Smith, a band of amused journalists 
ask him what he knows about governmental procedure or the 
passing of bills. His answer; “I don’t pretend to know.” And that 
too is a guarantee of virtue. Mr, Smith’s first name is Jefferson, 
after the man who said that a plowman is wiser than a profes- 
sor when it comes to essential things. 

Stewart's appeal was the polar opposite of Cary Grant's 
suave cosmopolitanism or Clark Gable’s rough self-assurance. 
Their glamour had an edge of danger to it. Theirs was a know- 
ing wink. Stewart was safe because unknowing. He was the in- 
nocent at home. 

The frontier myth, in one of its aspects, denied original sin. 
Sin is not original but cumulative. The origins are pure. Nature 
is sinless, before an overlay of mounting compromises and con- 
cessions induces a weary cynicism. Even Mr. Smith’s fallen 
idol, the worldly Senator Paine (Claude Rains), was unsullied 
before he breathed in the big-city corruptions of Washington. 

In keeping with the age-old idea of America as the New 
World (we are hoary with youth), Stewart was, in the roles that 
most gripped the public, a kind of child-man, a Harry Langdon 
with sex appeal. Even the sexiness brought out a mothering instinct 
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poet, who had to be protect- 
ed from insensitive brutes. 

Nothing could be more 
American in its innocence 
than Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington—though many 
called it un-American when 
it came out. Colonel Mc- 
Cormick’s Chicago Tribune 
launched a crusade against 
it. Joseph P. Kennedy, writ- 
ing to the studio from his 
diplomatic post at the Court 
of St. James’s, said releasing 
it abroad would do “ines- 
timable harm to American 
prestige.” Senate majority 
leader Alben Barkley called 
it a disgraceful attack on the 
U.S. Senate. Imagine the 
furor if any of them had 
known that a man still active 
in the Communist Party, Sid- 
ney Buchman, had written 
the screenplay for Mr. Smith. 

The movie's only problem is that it is too American, too 
comfortably nested in our native illusions. The glorification of 
the amateur and contempt for the professional are as old as Jef- 
ferson and as new as the push for term limits. Jefferson Smith, 
with his army of Boy Rangers, must be Ross Perot’s favorite 
daydream. Militiamen and others who suspect the government 
and all “élites” of conspiracy or collusion will find confirmation 
of their views here. A whole race of phonies can be undone by 
one “genuine” American. “And a little child shall lead them ...” 

As Graham Greene often argued, innocence is like all oth- 
er illusions, pleasant but dangerous. Children are not innocent. 
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No one is innocent. Thinking that one is 
defies reality. Pyle, in Greene’s The Qui- 
5 et American, says innocents should wear 
: little bells, like lepers, to warn others 
° they are coming. He had in mind the 
Americans who thought we could suc- 
8 ceed in Vietnam where the French, de- 
spite many years of knowledge about In- 
dochinese culture, language 
and religion, had failed. That 
knowledge was Old World 
knowledge, compromising 
and corrupt. Like Jefferson 
Smith, we “did not pretend to 
know.” But we brought clean 
hands. We were not like oth- 
er nations. We free, we do not 
colonize. We give, we do not | 
take. We are the original sin- 
less. But the clean hands were 
those of Lieut. William Calley. 

It is hard to imagine Stewart's innocence as dangerous. The 
magic moments I treasure most are when his throaty hesitations 
are melted in a murmur of tenderness—the defensive and rigid 
store clerk of The Shop Around the Corner confessing his love for 
Margaret Sullavan, the small-time banker whispering “Mary” over 
and over while Donna Reed is on the telephone with another man. 

But there were other sides to the Stewart performances. He 
is most often thought of as the sentimental avatar of “Capra- 
corn,” though he made only three pictures with Frank Capra. 
He made only four films with Hitchcock. But he made eight 
with Anthony Mann, more than with any other director, and five 
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The hometown boy of romantic comedy, 
goshing and gollying his way into Margaret 
Sullavan’s heart in The Shop Around the 
- Corner? Or the tortured Capra hero whose 
trust in American values was tested past all 
2 endurance, till he tumbled close to mad- 
ness? Or the pixilated Elwood P. Dowd of 
Harvey, his best friend an invisible rabbit? 
Or the vengeful loner of the Anthony 
Mann westerns of the ’50s—taut epics like 
Bend of the River and The Man from 
Laramie—in which Stewart often played a 
bitter Moses leading set- 
tlers to the far country he 
could never call home? Or 
the slick rural attorney in 
Otto Preminger’s Anato 
my of a Murder, a little too 
comfortable with the tri- 
al’s lurid voyeurism? Or 
the hero of Hitchcock’s 
Vertigo, a broken gent for 
whom an obsession with a 


of those were west- 
erns with a cynical 
edge that anticipated 
the “dark” westerns 
of Sergio Leone and 


For all his 
tenderness, 
there was 
a hint of 
violence in 
Stewart 


Sam Peckinpah. These appeared in the 1950s, when American 
innocence was challenged and betrayed by a worldwide con- 
spiracy, by a treason of the knowing and élite, when even Stew- 
art had to show a retaliating bitterness. 

In these movies, Stewart's charm is of no avail. He is put-upon 
and victimized. In The Man from Laramie, his brother is killed, 
his wagon burned, his mules slaughtered. He is lassoed and 
dragged through a campfire. His right hand is held down while a 
sadist shoots a bullet through it. His aw-shucks tenta- 
tiveness turns to high-pitched sputterings. His thin 
frame is shaken with the outsize energies of hysteria. 

For all his tenderness, there was a hint of the vio- 
lent in Stewart's innocence. His first reaction to ridi- 
cule as Mr. Smith is to hunt reporters down and punch 
them out—until Jean Arthur’s hardbought worldly 
wisdom is put at his service. The innocent is not good 
with words, so fists must serve—as Stewart shows 
when he tries to taunt the glib C.K. Dexter Haven 
(Cary Grant) into fighting him in The Philadelphia 
Story. Even saintly George Bailey terrorizes his own 
children before rushing out to do violence to himself 

Mann channeled these earlier minor eruptions into great 
cleansing explosions. In The Naked Spur, Stewart is a bounty 
hunter who is shot, rolled down a rocky cliff, betrayed by partners, 
tortured by fever into screaming delirium. He uses the spur of the 
title to dig handholds up a sheer cliff, then embeds it in the face of 
his prisoner (Robert Ryan). Some fans of Stewart the gentle child- 
man do not like to see him become a snarling avenger. But that is 
what happens when the sense of one’s own virtue is affronted. 
American innocence fairly begs to be violated. Then it kills. = 





Garry Wills is the author of John Wayne’s America 
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corpse is the most fulfilling romantic re- 
lease? Or the frontier lawyer in The Man 
Who Shot Liberty Valance, uneasy with 
the heroic legends printed about him? 

Similarly, to praise Stewart as the 
embodiment of the aw-shucks American 
hero is really to patronize him. His true 
achievement is to have reflected the 
changing, aging, increasingly troubled 
face of America, from its early days as the 
new big likable kid on the block of world 
power to the questioning twilight be- 
tween World War II and Vietnam. 

In Mr. Smith he is just a whisper away 
from hysteria; moral innocence confront 
ed with political corruption must erupt vi- 
olently. In real life he gave up his career 
to join the Army Air Corps, distinguishing 
himself on bomber runs. But those clear 
eyes, as blue as the skies patrolled by the 
Strategic Air Command, saw 
terrible things. He returned to ry 
movies with It’s a Wonderful 
Life. where George Bailey 
does good deeds in a small 
town that his ambitions were 
too big for: he is a hero be 
cause, with reluctant grace, he 
made the noble compromise. 

From then on, the sancti- 
fied edginess in Stewart's 
movie parts took on the tinge 
of bitterness, despair. His typ- 
ical character—the complicat- 
ed man with a questionable 
past—was pretty much in a bad 
mood for the whole ’50s. The 
Capra hero played by Stewart 
had been a figure of wild g 
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VEIRD HERO In Rear Window (with Grace Kelly) and Vertigo, he is a voyeur lured to luxurious evil 


a man in moral traction, drawn to look at 
evil and wonder at its awful seductions. 
This was daring stuff. It took a bold man 
to twist and extend his star quality from 
sunny Jim into the darker shades of his 
mature roles. It took an extraordinary ac 
tor to achieve all this with such skill and 
courage, and not let the acting show 

As neurotic as the Stewart character 
could be, it was for the most part anti-erot 
ic, Smart city gals (Hepburn, Sullavan, 
Jean Arthur, Rosalind Russell, Dietrich, 
Ginger Rogers, nearly the whole fabulous 
constellation of "30s star actresses) would 
toy with this bumpkin, only to find he had 
magically restored their emotional virgin 
ity. In his private life—which he kept pri- 
vate—Stewart was a responsible grownup 
a bachelor until 1949, when he married 
Gloria McLean. She had two sons from a 
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previous marriage; they had 
twin daughters 

Clearly, Stewart loved 
Gloria with the generosity 
and tenacity of his best screen 
characters. They were a fa 
mously compatible couple, 
entertaining friends and, af- 
ter Stewart's informal retire- 
ment in the late 70s, traveling 
on safaris. The Stewarts also 
made an annual trip to Wash 
ington, where they paid trib- 
ute to Gloria’s son Ronald 
who was killed in Vietnam 

Unlike Henry Fonda ot 
Burt Lancaster, Stewart did 
not have the luck to star in 
melancholy-twilight master 
pieces; his final films were 
mostly amiable and mun 
dane. He eased into late ma 
turity with rueful good hu 
mor, telling director Peter 
Bogdanovich, “After 70 it’s all 
patch, patch, patch.” And he remained 
touched by his celebrity. “We were com 
ing out of Chasen’s one night,” says Bog 
danovich, “when a man put his hand out 
and said, ‘Mr. Stewart, I don’t guess it 
means much to you, but I want you to 
know | think you’re wonderful.’ Jimmy 
had taken his hand to shake it, and as the 
man started to take his hand away, Jim 
my held on to it, looked him in the eye 
and said, ‘It means everything to me.”” 

loa later generation he was probably 
best known as the wry gentleman who 
every few months came calling on John- 
ny Carson. Stewart would uncoil himself 
in the Tonight Show guest seat, tell one of 
his hilariously laborious anecdotes, per- 
haps read one of the verses that, in 1989, 
made him a best-selling poet. One bit of 
doggerel elegized his pet golden retriev 
er: “And now he’s dead./ And 
there are nights when I think I 
feel him/ Climb upon our bed 
and lie between us, And I pat 
his head./ And there are nights 
when I think/ I feel that stare 
And I reach out my hand to 
stroke his hair/ But he’s not 
there Oh, how I wish that 
wasn't so/ I'll always love a 
dog named Beau.” 

Artless, yes; the poem 
lacked the gift of making grief 
palpable, as Stewart had done 
with such searing poignancy in 
Vertigo. But the feelings were 
just as direct, honorable 


crushing. Imagine his desola- 


*S- MADE FOR EACH OTHER Jimmy and Gloria, here in 1991, were tion when, in 1994, Gloria 
tures; the Hitchcock hero was an unusual film couple: madly in love and unstained by scandal 


died, at 75, of lung cancer 














With no hand to hold, no hair to stroke, no 
lovely, comforting figure to share his bed, 
Stewart was bereft and, for all his loving 
children and friends, alone. He stopped 
his ritual of going to the office to answer 
his fan mail. Says Lord Richard Attenbor- 
ough, who appeared with Stewart in The 
Flight of the Phoenix (1966): “He said that 
he just did not want to live anymore.” He 
withdrew into himself, built a moat 
around the castle of his isolation. He fed 
on memories of Gloria—so painful be- 
cause they were so sweet—and on the sur- 
vivor’s inevitable feelings of loss and guilt. 
“In the past two years at home, sad to 
say, he came down from his bedroom only 
to eat lunch and dinner,” Army Archerd, 
a close friend, wrote in his Daily Variety 
column, “and only on some occasions.” 
When Archerd suggested he stop by, 
Stewart replied, “I don’t think you'd find 
me very interesting these days.” He had 
always been meticulous in presenting 
himself to the world; now, with Gloria 
gone, the masque was over. He stopped 
playing Jimmy Stewart. In a recent news 
clip, painful to see, he was bald, gaunt, 
liver-spotted, nearly unrecognizable. Yet 
he waved, as airily as possible, to the cam- 
era—an act both reflexive and heroic. 
“The bitter part of his passing,” says 
Kim Novak, the object of his obsession in 
Vertigo, “is that there'll never be another 
Jimmy Stewart. He wasn’t an actor; he 
was the real thing. But the sweet part is 
that he was ready to move on. The last 
time I spoke with him, about five weeks 
ago, I felt he had already left on another 
journey. He was in a peaceful place where 
he didn’t want to know about earthly 
things. He was like a brave Indian warrior 


who knew it was time to move on and was | 


facing the darkness unafraid. That part I 


feel good about. He's free now, and he | 


was really grateful that God took him. His 
body became a hindrance, and he wanted 
to be free to let his spirit go—go to where 
he could be back with Gloria.” 

Death is not a happy ending in Hol- 
lywood movies. A beloved man is dead, 
and we mourn, for our loss at least as 
much as his. But this is a cause for cele- 
bration. Today a new generation, raised 





on facetiousness and arid sensation, has | 
the thrilling duty to discover Stewart's | 


crucial contribution to the movies that 
made the movies great. The young may 
also take instruction from his exemplary 
life story. How simple it was—we would 
like to say how simply American. Jimmy 
Stewart lived for movies, fought for his 
country and died for love. Now isn’t that 
a wonderful life? —Reported by 
Georgia Harbison/New York, Jeffrey Ressner/ 
Los Angeles and other bureaus 

























Eternally Cool 


ROBERT MITCHUM: 1917-1997 


E DRANK TOO MUCH AND SMOKED TOO MUCH. HE GRANTED TOO 

many interviews full of cynical observations about himself and his 

business. He made too many bad movies and hardly any of the 

kind that stir critics to rapture or that, taken together, look like a 
life achievement worthy of official reward. 

God, some of us are going to miss Robert Mitchum! 

He was the kind of guy who would publicly declare in the midst of 
an endless shoot with revered, meticulous David Lean that it was “like 
building the Taj Mahal out of toothpicks.” Or sum up his hardworking, half- 
century career this way: “You don’t get to do better; you just get to do more.” 

Yet he was also the kind of man who would crawl through a field of net- 
tles four times during the shooting of Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison, until he 
had a satisfactory take, keeping the blood from multiple scratches hidden 
from director John Huston. And the kind of actor who in Cape Fear smashed 
an egg against his bare chest and 
let it drip unheeded—metaphor- 
ical blood this time, from a pro- 
foundly wounded psyche—as he 
proceeded to scare the wits out 
of Polly Bergen. 

“It sure beats working,” he 
always said of acting, and these 
incidents convey the same mes- 
sage: do whatever the job re- 
quires, but don’t make a big deal 
of doing something you're being 
overpaid for. This was an atti- 
tude many great male stars of 
Hollywood's classic age mas- 
tered. But Mitchum, achieving 
prominence late in that period 
(with his war- and bone-weary 
platoon leader in 1945’s The Sto- 
ry of G.I. Joe), took self-depreca- 
tion to new levels. 

Like the modern jazzmen 
who were his contemporaries, 
he helped define cool for postwar America. He had hoboed across the 
country as a teenager, got into movies taking anonymous horse falls and 
survived a setup drug bust (he described jail as “just like Palm Springs with- 
out the riffraff"). Stardom, he implied, was just another of life’s little ab- 
surdities to be sardonically observed and fatalistically played out. As the 
best of his screen characters did. There’s a marvelously stunned stoicism 
in his confrontation with the inner furies that haunt him in Pursued. And 
when he turned to outright psychopathy with his child-stalking evangelist 
in The Night of the Hunter, he made you lean forward to catch all the nu- 
ances of his menace. 

That film’s director, Charles Laughton, thought he was “one of the best 
actors in the world.” Like Huston, Laughton saw beneath Mitchum’s sur- 
passing cool the heat of an often disappointed perfectionist. In his signature 
role, the private eye in the classic film noir Out of the Past, Mitchum grim- 
ly accepts doom as the price of sexual obsession and lights his passage to it 
with flaring wisecracks. “I don’t want to die,” his inamorata cries. “Neither 
do I, baby,” Mitchum snaps. “But if I have to, I’m gonna die last.” As inad- 
vertent epitaphs go, it’s pretty good. For one suspects that Bob Mitchum’s 
spirit will live on in those impious corners of the heart where we treasure 
our more gallant and stylish transgressors. —By Richard Schickel 
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Let Us Praise Incivility 


So what if Politically Incorrect often lends itself 
to shouting matches? America is tuning in 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


RESIDING OVER ONE OF HIS FA- 

mously incongruous assemblages 

of guests on a recent evening, Bill 

Maher got on the subject of failed 
second-term presidencies. On the panel 
that night was Charlton Heston, who ca- 
sually inserted that Ronald Reagan “won 
the cold war” during his last years in of- 
fice. Maher's blood pressure started to 
mountain-climb. “He won the cold war? 
Please! This was strictly a Reagan pro- 
ject? ... [would say Vietnam was the 
biggest thing that won the cold war...” 
The conversation shifted but Maher's 
mind didn’t. Later he cut off one of his 
other guests, turned back to Heston and 
intoned, “Vietnam. You don’t think Viet- 
nam...” The host of Politically Incorrect 
(apc late-night Monday-Friday) was 
worked up. 

Worked up isn’t a state we often find 
late-night network talk-show hosts in, 
unless, of course, they happen to be in the 
presence of Isabella Rossellini’s cheek- 
bones. Affecting neither David Letter- 
man’s iconically apathetic cool nor Jay 
Leno’s rote giddiness, Maher has drawn 
a surprisingly large audi- 
ence to his witty round- 
table show, which left its 
original home, Comedy 
Central, last November. 

Since debuting on ABC 
in January, PI has built 
such a following that it 


FAVORITE GUESTS 
ARIANNA HUFFINGTON 
Right-wing pundit 


MEAT LOAF 
Gravel-voiced singer 


seems akin to disliking Jenny McCarthy 
because she doesn’t do Strindberg. Half 
hours of current-affairs television—espe- 
cially those that feature Meat Loaf as a re- 
curring guest—are not meant to leave us 
feeling as though we've sat down with an 
issue of Tikkun. 

In essence PI is a game show with 
guests competing for the title of most 








the fact that it offers us the rare hope of 
seeing celebrated figures break through 
their wrapping. PI is at its best when 
panelists become slightly unhinged, 
when they start behaving like Ricki Lake 
guests in higher tax brackets, as Chevy 

Chase recently did when he attacked 

producer Steven Bochco and ranted, 

quite seriously, that people should be 
reading Thomas Hardy instead of 
watching TV. 

To put together the nightly panels, a 
five-person booking staff tries to fill four 
imaginary “quadrants” with, respective- 
ly, a funny person, a famous “face,” a 
conservative (Maher clamors for right- 
wing African-American guests like San 

Diego radio talk-show 
< host C. Mason Weaver, no 

2 matter how little known 
they might be) and a wild 
card meant to offset the 
other three. 

; Maher isn’t always 
delighted with the config- 
urations. “I’ve always de- 
scribed the show as a 
cocktail party between 
the great wits and the 
great minds of the day,” 
he says. “But the truth is I 
don't always get the great 
wits and great minds on 
the show.” Maher, whose 
old friend Jerry Seinfeld 
calls “a man who has no 
problem with his own 
opinion,” is piqued when 

incendiary 

guests are reticent. “What 
usually happens is that 
when people get on TV 
they wimp out. Their 
book may say something 
really outrageous, but 
when you get them on the 
air, it’s a very reasonable 
version they deliver. Suddenly what they 


supposedly 


wrote in print isn’t something they want 


PI works well enough, though, to 


now beats The Late Show CHRIS ROCK 

with David Letterman in Winning comedian OPINIONATED: Maher is no glad-hander 
the 17 major cities where JOHN SPONG wry. This free-market en- 

the shows go head to head. Outspoken bishop vironment, though, does 

In areas where PI follows not guarantee that the | to say.” 
Nightline, the show holds ——— show is always funny. Of- 


on to an impressive 75% of 
Ted Koppel’s audience. 
And PI is sure to gain more momentum 
when ABC airs it live during prime time 
over the next four Thursdays (10 E.T.). 
Maher, a stand-up comic and the son 
of an NBC news editor, conceived the 
show as a nightly dream salon in which 
discourse on the day's events boiled but 
never simmered. Critics of PI have 
lamented that the show, like Crossfire or 
The McLaughlin Group, too often turns 
into a forum of white noise where few 
substantive ideas are presented. This 


ten whole episodes go by 
without any amusing mo- 
ments occurring apart from Maher's 
opening monologue (which a team of 
comedy writers produces) or the mere 
sight of people like G. Gordon Liddy and 
rapper Coolio seated together. 

At a time when stars and politicians 
seem more painstakingly packaged than 
ever, and it is all too easy to find the 
same person recounting the same tired 
anecdote on the Rosie O’Donnell Show, 
on Entertainment Tonight and in the 
pages of Vanity Fair, PI’s appeal lies in 
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have begun to spawn imitators. CNBC 
talk-show host Charles Grodin now as- 
sembles a grab bag of oddly matched 
panelists toward the end of his show to 
discuss just about anything. Next month 
ABC will launch a female-friendly morn- 
ing roundtable show that will feature co- 
median Joy Behar, attorney Star Jones 
and Barbara Walters debating news lite. 
Network publicists are describing it as 
“Politically Incorrect meets Mike & 
Maty.” Wait till Regis and Kathie Lee 
tackle the G-7. —With reporting by Jeffrey 
Ressner/Los Angeles 
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Just One Word 


What generation gap? At 30, The Graduate’ career advice doesn't look so bad 


ITH COMMENCEMENT SEASON HAVING RUN ITS 

course, with The Graduate celebrating the 30th an- 

niversary of its 1967 release, with seemingly the entire 

plastics industry having convened in Chicago last 
month for the triennial national plastics exposition—talking 
point: graffiti-resistant stop signs incorporating innovative 
plastics technology were only one of more than a thousand new 
products on display at the exposition—it seems like the perfect 
time to revisit what is arguably the most famous single-word 
line of dialogue in movie history, “Rosebud” excepted. 

The scene, in case you've forgotten, goes like this: at a 
party celebrating his graduation from college, Benjamin 
Braddock, the Dustin Hoffman character, is pulled aside 
by Mr. Maguire, a friend of his parents who hopes to of- 
fer some career advice. “I just want to say one word to 
you,” Mr. Maguire explains, 
his arm around Benjamin. 
“Just one word.” 

“Yes, sir,” 
Benjamin. 

“Are you listening?” 

“Yes, sir, | am.” 

“Plastics.” 

In 1967, of course, this 
was a laugh line. Back then, 
plastics was the reigning 
symbol for everything that 
was ersatz in American life, 
for the phoniness and sti- 
fling conformity of the adult 
world Benjamin was being 
asked to join. The word it- 
self was an epithet, as in 
“Plastic Pat” Nixon or these 
Jimi Hendrix lyrics from the 
song If 6 Was 9, talked-sung with a straight face and an up- 
the-Establishment disregard for grammar: “White collared 
conservative flashing down the street/ Pointing their plastic 
finger at me.” 

Audiences today still get the irony of the Graduate line, 
although the aesthetic context has been altered now that, 
thanks to the rise of the postmodern sort of irony, cheesiness 
has hip cachet and plastic is no longer anathema. Indeed, the 
movie’s mise-en-scéne now has unintended resonances. 
While the filmmakers’ intent was to fashion “a scarifying pic- 
ture of the raw vulgarity of the swimming-pool rich,” as Bosley 
Crowther wrote 30 years ago in the New York Times (this was 
an era when commentators were concerned with the social 
pathologies of the rich rather than the poor), today’s young au- 
diences may find themselves entranced rather than repelled 
by the movie's upscale ticky-tacky décor and more likely to 
respond to the sound track’s cha-cha lounge music than to its 
earnest baby-boom lullabies by Simon and Garfunkel. The 
generation gap has come full circle. Kids today—they’d 
rather play Rat Pack in Vegas than run off with Katharine 
Ross on a bus to self-actualizationland. Plastics won. 


responds 








“There's a lot of wisdom in that film,” insists an industry analyst 





Or, as Jack LaCovey, director of communications for the 
Society of the Plastics Industry (SPI), puts it, “We had a bad 
rap, but that’s changed now that people realize you can make 
plastic products with high precision and high performance.” 
Mr. Maguire’s advice, generally speaking, was sound: over 
the past 30 years, the plastics industry has grown faster than 
the nation’s gross domestic product. “The Graduate got it 
right,” says Allan Cohen, who studies the industry for First 
Analysis in Chicago. “There’s a lot of wisdom in that film.” 

Perhaps this is why, among people who actually toil in 

plastics, The Graduate exerts an appeal simi- 
lar to that which the Godfather movies are 
said to hold for mobsters, a sort of cultur- 
al validation of their rarefied corner of the 
work world. “The Graduate was a hell of 
an advertisement for the in- 
dustry,” says John Clark of 
Brown Plastics Engineer- 
ing Co. “It’s something you 
always think about,” says 
Larry McCormack of Incoe 
Corp., who claims to have 
seen stills of the movie 
hanging in plastics-company 
offices all around the coun- 
try. “It changed my life,” 
says Vince Witherup, who, 
given his visceral enthusi- 
asm for the ways in which 
industry R. and D, has ben- 
efited society (like supply- 
ing airlines with less crack- 
prone cups), seems to be 
only half-joking. Witherup, 
vice president for interna- 
tional sales and marketing at the Conair Group, a manufac- 
turer of auxiliary equipment for the plastics industry, was a 
recent college graduate in 1967. Back then he already sus- 
pected that plastics was an “exciting” field—an impression 
that seeing The Graduate somehow confirmed for him de- 
spite the fact that this is precisely what the film wasn’t say- 
ing about plastics. It is almost as if one were inspired to 
smuggle hash from Turkey after seeing Midnight Express. 

But the industry is having none of that. “The Graduate 
has got a great theme,” says Larry Thomas, president of the 
SPI. “Butit’s not reality. Plastics is a $225 billion industry that 
directly employs 1.2 million people—people who have 
tremendous lives because of plastics. That's reality.” 

America laughed then; Mr. Maguire laughs today. Of 
course, if any business has come to embody everything that 
is ersatz about American society, it is the film industry. If 
you disagree, try to imagine making a mainstream movie to- 
day that is as richly and genuinely ironic, as acidly know- 
ing, as ambiguous in its ending and as enduring in its ap- 
peal as The Graduate. One word: can’t. —With additional 
reporting by Julie Grace/Chicago 
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GOTTA DANCE: Woman on the Rails 


Red Blues 


Soviet-era musicals live 
again in East Side Story 


HERE’S ONE SIMPLE EXPLANATION 

for the triumph of capitalism over 

Soviet communism: we had Astaire 

and Marilyn; all they had were boy- 
loves-tractor pictures. As the battle of the 
ideologies was fought on movie screens 
around the world, the edifying drabness 
of Soviet-bloc films couldn’t compete 
with America’s glamorous, sexy, lilting 
pop culture. As Dana Ranga, director of 
the terrific documentary East Side Story, 
puts it, “A specter was haunting commu- 
nism: the specter of Hollywood.” 

Now and then, Communist filmmak- 
ers tried entertaining the masses with 
what the official press derisively called 
“the most flagrant offspring of the capi- 
talist pleasure industry”: musical come- 
dies. East Side Story is the history of that 
glorious, doomed attempt to create an 
all-singing, all-dancing genre within the 
unsmiling dictates of socialist realism. 

Some Commusicals did fit the stolid 
stereotype—Mikhail and Judit shouting, 
“Let’s harvest the beet crop right here!” — 
but many have an enduring buoyancy. 
Grigori Alexandrov’s pioneering The Jol- 
ly Fellows (1934) percolates with jaunty 
jazz, Cubist compositions and a Dietrich- 
ish blond in a party hat. The amazing 
Midnight Revue (G.D.R., 1962) is a comi- 
cally cynical parable about the difficulty 
of making a musical when yous producer 
is not Arthur Freed but a pack of philis- 
tine bureaucrats. We can’t approve your 
film, the apparatchiks sing; it’s “too hot!” 

This plot was no joke. Many Commu- 
sicals were censored for having a decadent 
Westernized tone. As an officious official 
bellows to a young dancer in Carnival 
Night (U.S.S.R., 1957), “We want to raise 
the consciousness of our workers. But 
what do you expect to raise with naked 
legs?” Only about 40 Soviet-bloc musicals 
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were made in 40 years, from The Jolly Fel- 
lows to the glossy, ginchy No Cheating, 
Darling (G.D.R., 1973). Yet these films 
brought vigorous fun to an audience 
starved for it. Their makers deserved to be 
named Heroes of the Soviet People. 

Like Hitler, who insisted on a steady 
stream of musicals from the German stu- 
dios, Stalin was a big fan of the genre; he 
saw Alexandrov’s Volga, Volga (1938) 100 
times. And busy as he was in 1933, super- 
vising the forced starvation of 7 million 
Ukrainians, Stalin took time out to see 
The Jolly Fellows. It was his enthusiasm 
that overruled the censors’ original ban. 

The only Soviet specialists in musi- 
cals were Alexandrov and Ivan Pyriev, 
the man who made the tractor movies. 
Pyriev’s peasants in Tractor Drivers 
(1939) sing, “With shellfire thundering 
and gleaming steel,/ The machines will 
race ahead to lead the march.” In Alex- 
androv’s factory fantasy The Bright Path 





SPRINGTIME FOR STALIN: Volga, Volga 
(1940), workers sing, “Whether you work 
a machine or break through rocks/ A 
wonderful dream reveals itself and calls 
you forward.” Naive, yes, but ferociously 
pertinent for the Russian audience—pro- 
paganda in its noblest form. 

The Russian musical died with Stal- 
in, but the 50s and ’60s saw a little bloom 
in Soviet-bloc musicals that were much 
more in step with Hollywood films. In 
three 1965 movies you'll see a dapper 
gent figure-skating around a woman in 
her bedroom (the Czech-East German 
The Wayward Wife), a DayGlo-bright 
production number in a spa (Woman on 
the Rails, Czechoslovakia), a Bulgarian 
Connie Francis in full taunt (The Antique 
Coin). But the syncopated clock was tick- 
ing; Commusicals fizzled out, as Holly- 
wood song shows did, in the early "70s. 

Beautifully assembled by Ranga and 
producer Andrew Horn, East Side Story 
reveals the need for fantasy in any social 
system. Now the “wonderful dream” of 
Soviet socialism is dead; and these films, 
reviled in their time, still live. Thirty or 60 
years later, in their passionate innocence, 
they sing to us. —By Richard Corliss 

















HERZ: Myst as a theme park of the mind 


All Wired Up 


Are video games more 
than a blip in history? 


LECTRONIC GAMES LIKE PAC-MAN, 

Tetris, Doom and Myst are the 

totems of a generation and have 

etched an indelible imprint on the 
American psyche. Or so J.C. Herz, the 
25-year-old author of Joystick Nation 
(Little, Brown; 230 pages; $23.95), 
would have her readers believe. For as 
Herz sees it, video games aren't just kid 
stuff; they are “theme parks of the mind” 
that reflect the fears, fantasies and de- 
sires lurking in every human soul 

In her witty manifesto, Herz corre- 
lates each major genre of electronic 
game with an age-old impulse: shoot-‘em- 
ups like Doom tap the primal instinct 
for survival, while puzzle games like 
Tetris satisfy the need for order, control 
and reason. The games’ larger-than-life 
superheroes are interpreted as contem- 
porary reincarnations of mythological 
figures like Zeus and Prometheus. 

But in her zeal to convey the impor- 
tance of the games, Herz occasionally 
loses her edge and blindly defends them 
against all criticism. Her responses to the 
bimboesque portrayal of women and 
the questionable values that the gorier 
games convey to children, for example, 
feel as shallow as an Aqua-Fresh smile (a 
Herzian saying). The games’ shameless 
pandering to adolescent fantasies is ex- 
plained with little more than a breezy 
“what teenage boys want, teenage boys 
get,” while growing parental concern is 
briskly dismissed as “adults freaking out 
about their precious darlings being dri- 
ven to new heights of deviancy by popu- 
lar media.” 

Still, Joystick Nation offers more 
than enough wisdom, humor and insight 
to make it an engaging treatise on how 
video games have moved beyond the 
kiddie arcades and into the cultural fab- 
ric of modern society. —By Anita Hamilton 
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Stuttering Didn’t Silence His Story. 


20/20’s John Stossel knows 


For more information on what 
you can do about stutrering, 
write or call toll-free: 


, STUTTERING 
FOUNDATION 
OF AMERICA __ 


reporters in broadcast ince 1947 
ing Those Who Stutter 


Box 11749 © Memphis, TN 38111 
1-800-992-9392 


news. He also knows what 
it’s like to deal with a 
stuttering problem. John 
still struggles with 
stuttering yet has become 


one of the most successful 


journalism today. 
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Academic 
Burlesque 


For these profs, the best 
revenge is on each other 


ITFUL IRRITATION AND GOSSIP, GUST 

ing to contempt; jealousy, plotting and 

backbiting, holding steady at obses 

sional hatred and spasms of baroque 
fury, with likelihood of budget cuts: this is 
the wind chart, as any veteran of the high 
er-ed dodge can attest, of collegial relations 
in a well-ordered university English de 
partment. Or so say the profs who write 
about such matters in satirical novels, most 
of them set on campuses not readily distin- 
guishable from their own 

The latest and one of the funniest of 
these vengeful academic burlesques is 
Richard Russo’s Straight Man (Random 


House; 391 pages; $25). Russo, a former 
professor at Colby College in Maine and 
author of The Risk Pool and Nobody's Fool 





RUSSO: A cut nose, sacrificial 
geese and a lapsed cross-dresser 


commences his slapstick when 
William Henry Devereaux Jr. 
creative-writing teacher and 
chairman of the English department at an 
obscure Pennsylvania college, makes a 
slighting remark about a colleague’s poetry 
She whacks him across the face with a note 
book, and the metal coil hooks his nose 
The swollen, discolored result means 
that the chairman is hard-pressed to fight 
departmental budget wars with dignity 
He has an unsatisfactory negotiation with 
the campus executive officer, a lizard 


Richard 
Russo 


whose “carefully calculated sincerity is al- 
most indistinguishable from the real 
thing.” This fellow, of course, is bent on 
downsizing what once was called the lib- 
eral arts. Devereaux rebels, and with TV 
cameras churning (dignitaries are cutting 
the ribbon for a grand new engineering 
complex), he grabs a goose from the cam- 
pus pond and threatens to kill it and an- 
other like it every day until the English 
department gets its funding 

We aren't meant to believe 
any of this, merely to admire the 
purity of Devereaux’s distilled 
exasperation, brought on by 
years of departmental politics 
and “the increasingly militant 


ignorance” of students. He was 
t once a well-reviewed writer 


though of only one book, and 
that short stories. But rather than ago 
nize over their descent into professorial 
mediocrity, he and his colleagues, he de 
cides have chosen, wisely perhaps to 
be angry with each other rather than 
with ourselves.” Wise enough. And when 
one addled prof goes off his medication 
and resumes cross-dressing, so is the 
counseling he receives: no pearls before 
5 p.m. By John Skow 


A billion-dollar 
renovation and look at 
the reaction we get. 


We're making every Holiday Inn® hotel as good as the best Holiday Inn hotel. 


In many places, that means new mattresses and sofas. New wallpaper and drapes. 


New carpeting. Renovated lobbies and exteriors. Dataports and 


state-of-the-art electronic door locks. It’s enough to put you to sleep, isn’t it? 
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Hymns for the Indigo Hour 


Anticipating the end of his life, a Nobel laureate 
finds solace in the Eden that sustained his work 


5 EVEN READERS WHO 
THE BOUNTY) tend to veer away 
ae from poetry find them 

selves propelled to- 
ward the work of Der 

ek Walcott. It’s not just 
because the West Indi 

an Nobel laureate has 
the classic gift of mix- 
ing ease with eloquence and of deepen 

ing, dignifying his most private moments 
with the high and burnished diction of a 
sunlit Shakespeare. Even more, Walcott 
has strained and struggled all his life to 
match sun and rain, to marry the world of 
autumn leaves and opera houses that he 
learned to love on paper with the un- 
recorded “pomme-arac” and fireflies of 
his long-colonized islands. If the multicul- 
turalists who govern the academy were 
worthy of a gospel, they would need to 
look no further. 





ePhee Wetcerr 


served. Most hotels are independently o 


The Bounty (Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 
78 pages; $18), Walcott’s first collection of 
poems since he won the Nobel in 1992, 
finds the 67-year-old wanderer sitting on 
the veranda in the last indigo hour of the 
day, “watching the hills die” and imagin- 
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CONTEMPLATIVE: Walcott at home in St. Lucia 














ing a world where he will exist no more. All 
the master’s gifts are prodigally displayed 
here: an ear that finds liquid music in “fast 
water quarrelling over clear stones,” a wit 
that sees death—the state of wordless- 
ness—as “beyond declension,” and an at- 
tentiveness that not only observes squir- 
rels “spring up like questions” but also, 20 
pages later, amplifies and complicates the 
image as “squirrels abound and repeat 
themselves like questions.” 

Images keep recurring, crisscrossing, 
gaining new associations in verses that 
have the noble radiance of stained glass, 

grave but full of light. In his twi- 
2 light hours, the poet often berates 
himself for not having hymned the 
“unrelenting mercy of light” and 
the “shallows’ scriptures” of his na- 
tive St. Lucia as he should. In the 
end, however, he realizes that what 
has sustained him all along are the 
“immortelle” and “wild mammy- 
apple” of his “generous Eden.” As 
the waves of his melodious argu- 
ment wash up at last on the shores 
of thanksgiving and affirmation, 
one realizes that there is no more 
serious, Or more sonorous, writer 
living. —By Pico lyer 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


All Managed Care Plans Are Not Created Equal 


What separates the best managed care plans from the rest? 


Quality. 
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hile most of us agree that quality 
is an important factor when con- 
sidering a health plan, we find it 


difficult to actually measure quality in this 
context. In most other areas of our lives, 
quality is more easily defined. When pur- 
chasing a car, for example, a test drive or 
quick look at Consumer Reports or an 
auto-buying guide can provide valuable 
insight into the quality of the car being con- 
sidered. When selecting a health care plan, 
however, why do we feel less able to judge 
quality? Is there an objective source that 
individuals may consult to make more 
informed and confident health care deci- 
sions? Quite simply, yes. 

Employers and employees should look 
to the National Committee for Quality 
Assurance (NCQA), an organization that is 
a watchdog of sorts for managed care. It 
has established measurable quality stan- : 
dards that document, for the record, which : and 
plans practice the delivery of high quality Chief Medical Officer, 
health care services. Blue Cross and Blue 

As an independent, not-for-profit orga- Shield of Georgia’ 
nization, NCQA is dedicated to assessing 
and reporting on the quality of managed 
care plans, managed behavioral health 
care organizations and credential verifi- 
cation organizations. Its mission is to pro- 
vide information that enables purchasers 
and consumers of managed health care to 
distinguish among plans based on quality, 
thereby allowing them to make more 
informed decisions. Based in Washington, 
D.C., the NCQA Board of Directors 
includes employers, consumer and labor 
representatives, health plans, quality 
experts, policy-makers and representa- 
tives from organized medicine. 

Having gone through NCQA examina- 
tions this past year, we know how rigorous 
they are and that their standards have : 
been set high. Fifty quality standards of : 
HMO Georgia, Inc.*, our managed care sub- 
sidiary, were evaluated. NCQA reviews 
cover quality improvement programs, 
physician credentialing, preventive health 
services, members’ rights and responsibili- 
ties, utilization management and medical 
record keeping. It takes weeks of intense 





By Dr. Mark Kishel, 
Executive Vice President 
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study for the NCQA evaluation team to 
complete a review. The process is thor- 
ough, professional and precise. 

A national oversight committee of 
physicians subsequently analyzes the 
evaluation team’s findings and assigns an 
accreditation level based on the health 
plan’s performance compared to NCQA 
standards. Full accreditation, effective for 
a period of three years, is granted to those 
plans that have excellent programs for 
continuous quality improvement and meet 
NCQA standards. 

HMO Georgia, Inc. is pleased to have 
earned full accreditation from NCQA. 
What this tells employers and employees 
considering BlueChoice Healthcare Plan, 
is that we stress quality throughout our 
delivery system — with physicians, hospi- 
tals, other providers and administrative 
services. Quality is what distinguishes us 
from others. 

Critics of managed care often do not rec- 
ognize that all managed care plans are not 
created equal. They generalize that quality 
is sacrificed at the expense of cost savings 
through managed care. Granted, managed 
care is not a perfect system. But through 
accreditation by NCQA, measurable quality 
standards have been established. Plans that 
want to differentiate themselves with high 
standards carefully select physicians, moni- 
tor patient care, measure satisfaction and 
undergo objective evaluations. Our philoso- 
phy of care within BlueChoice Healthcare 
Plan is in line with this thinking. 

Health care plans that insist on quality 
believe that access to affordable, compre- 
hensive care gives consumers the value they 
expect and contributes to the peace of mind 
that is essential to good health. Knowing 
this, purchasers of health care plans can 
look to the NCQA full accreditation status 
and know with assurance that a plan has 
met the NCQA test for excellence in the 
delivery of high quality health care services. 

Just as you wouldn't buy a car without 
appropriate consideration of quality, we 
at BlueChoice Healthcare Plan encourage 
you to look for the NCQA seal when select- 
ing a health plan. 
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By RICHARD LACAYO 





IKE TYSON, WHO MAY HAVE EARNED 
$140 million since he got out of 
prison two years ago, spent his 31st 
birthday begging. Two days after 
he sampled Evander Holyfield’s ear, threw 
away their championship return bout and 
maybe also the rest of his career, Tyson was 
standing before a microphone pleading not 
to be barred from boxing. “I only ask that | 
not be penalized for life for this mis- 
take,” he said. He added that he had 
sought professional help “to find 
out why I did what I did.” 

Holyfield spent time last 
week in Atlanta being treated fi- 
nally with the respect he keeps 
earning but never quite gets. “I 
would like to help Tyson,” he told 
TIME. “But you'll never really get 
healthy until you talk to yourself.” 
From a distance, the crescent- 
shaped bite made by Tyson’s in- 
cisors is barely noticeable. And 
from close up, neither is Holy- 
field’s resentment, if he feels any. 
He has no plans to sue Tyson, who 
is facing penalties from all direc- 
tions. “His attitude,” says Holy- 
field, “caused him to lose every- 
thing he'd gathered.” 

Just what “everything” means 
will be decided this week by the 
five members of the Nevada Ath- 
letic Commission. The state attor- 
ney general's office has recom- 
mended that Tyson’s boxing license 
be revoked, a step the state has 
never before taken, and that he be fined 
$3 million, the maximum 10% of his $30 
million purse from the fight. Tyson could 
apply for a new license after a year, but 
Nevada law allows commissioners to 
refuse to grant it as long as they wish. 
Nevada's decision, whatever it is, will be 







honored throughout the U.S. Tyson has | 


already said he will not contest it. 

All this puts the commissioners in a 
delicate spot. Nevada Governor Bob Miller 
was on the phone to them last week. So 
were a lot of fight fans, pro and con Tyson. 
“This is the toughest thing I've ever had to 
deal with in my life,” says commissioner 
Luther Mack. Enforcing civilized stan- 
dards is never easy in a sport where ac- 
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After the Bite 


Mike Tyson begs for mercy, but no one is 
betting his lucrative career is over 


ceptable behavior is to beat your opponent 
to a pulp, and where unacceptable behav- 
ior has never been bad for the gate. Holy- 
field himself once bit an opponent, “Jakey” 
Winters, during a Golden Gloves bout in 
1980. Holyfield, who gnawed Winters’ 
shoulder during a clinch, says he still had 
his mouth guard in at the time. Winters in- 
sists Holyfield spit it out first. 

Still, the commission is under pressure 
to hand down a meaningful penalty, if only 





INDIGESTIBLE: Tyson's ring behavior was as bad as his 
boxing skills, which have been in decline for years 


to sustain the hope that boxing is an indus- 
try that can contain its own pollutants. But 
driving Tyson out of the ring for good at a 
time when boxing is desperately short of 
star power would be very bad for business. 
Even a diminished Tyson remains an in- 
vincible money magnet. The fight with 
Holyfield brought in a record 1.8 million 
viewer buys and $90 million in pay-per- 
view revenue for the cable channel Show- 
time. The previous record holder? Tyson’s 
previous fight with Holyfield. 

“My instinct tells me there'll be contin- 
uing interest and curiosity about Tyson,” Jay 
Larkin, a Showtime senior vice president 
whose instincts are hard to argue with, told 
USA Today. Nor will Holyfield rule out a re- 
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turn bout. “I wouldn’t say never,” he says. 

A USS. ban on Tyson could be a bit like 
putting trade sanctions on China for hu- 
man-rights abuses: if American companies 
can’t enter the market, foreign competitors 
will. In an age of worldwide satellite broad- 
casts, Tyson can easily take his salable fu- 
ries offshore, featuring himself in Thrillas 
from Manila for however long it pays. “We 
have to do what is best for the state of 
Nevada and for boxing,” says commission 
chairman Elias Ghanem. It’s a statement 
open to many interpretations. 

No matter what Nevada decides, 
Tyson's career is in deep trouble. For the 
first two rounds of the return bout with 
Holyfield, Tyson was plainly and simply 
outboxed. And it wasn’t the first time. Be- 
fore he went to prison in 1992, and espe- 
cially after his 1990 loss to Buster Douglas, 
, the decline of his skills was the talk 
3 of the boxing world. What had 
» made Tyson invincible was sheer 
power. When he couldn't cancel 
¢ opponents within the first four 
* rounds, he was out of ideas. When 
3 Tyson was in his mid-20s, a consen- 
’ sus was growing that he had no jab, 
no combinations, no defense. After 
} prison he managed four wins over 
, the fight world equivalent of crash- 
> test dummies before he was 
knocked out last November by 
Holyfield, a boxer with solid but less 
than historic gifts. Then came the 
fight that reduced him to tearing off 
bits of the other guy. “He wasn’t up 
for another beating,” says Holyfield. 
“He realized he couldn't whup me, 
and he got frustrated.” 

Now the decay of Tyson’s abili- 
ties is matched by the collapse of 
whatever remained of his reputa- 
tion. For years, maybe too many 
years, Tyson has been boxing’s feral 
child. Almost from the time that 
Cus D’Amato, his onetime trainer 
father figure-psychic engineer, 
found him in upstate New York, the larger 
world has tried to put into some kind of bal- 
ance the feelings Tyson inspires: awe, ad- 
miration, pity, disappointment, fear and 
loathing. By the time the sportswriters, 
columnists and comics were done with him 
last week, the balance was tipped against 
him more completely than ever. At the 
Hollywood Wax Museum in Los Angeles, 
Tyson's effigy was moved from the Sports 
Hall of Fame to the Chamber of Horrors. 
He now stands near Hannibal Lecter, the 
carnivore from Silence of the Lambs. For 
a man undone by some indigestible thing 
within himself, maybe that’s just the 
right spot. —Reported by Greg Fulton/ 
Atlanta and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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HomeCentral 


1-800-4-REPAIR 


One phone call to Sears HomeCentral fixes your Kenmore? GE, Whirlpool, Frigidaire, 
KitchenAid or other major appliance brands. 

No matter who sold it, our team of appliance repair specialists can service it. And 
guarantee it. So call someone you know. Anytime, day or night. 

Call Sears HomeCentral.’ The Service Side of Sears. 








Old War Wounds Do Die 
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The Civil War was over before they were born, but they 
knew its bitterness through their spouses, DAISY ANDERSON, 
96, and ALBERTA MARTIN, 90, are two of the last widows of 
Civil War veterans. Daisy’s husband Robert Anderson was 
a former slave and Union soldier. Alberta married Confed- 
erate infantryman William Jasper Martin when she was 21 
and he was 82. When he died, she married his grandson. 
The two widows met for the first time to lay a rose each on 
the coffin of an unknown soldier whose remains were 
found on a Gettysburg battlefield and reburied. 


| A robe got When it comes to 
le . ¥ Joseph in trouble replacing Millie, 
« ae with his 1] ee any old mutt just 
-“s) brothers, and won't do. So on 
| oa fe now a robe has their way back 
ohh got the Rev. from Poland last 
* Robert Schuller in hot water week, Barbara and George 
= with his fellowman. A United | Bush picked up a new liver- 
o Airlines flight attendant and-white springer spaniel, 
‘claims the televangelist trained by Queen Elizabeth's 
«assaulted him after very own dog trainer in 
L arguments about where London. As it comes from 
Schuller could hang his robe. | the land of Shakespeare, 
Schuller denies all, saying, “I. maybe the pooch will have 
shave not broken any of the even more literary ability 
«Ten Commandments.’ than its best-selling pawbear. 


Her Royal Host 


Having done the children’s book, the 
memoir, the juice commercial, the 
lecture tour, the newspaper column 
and the Weight Watchers-spokes- 
woman thing, what will the Duchess 
of York do next? Why, a network-TV 
special, of course. ABC has signed 
SARAH FERGUSON to be the anchor 
of a show in which she travels 
around the U.S. talking to and work- 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


A Role That Suits Him 


It’s hard to imagine RICHARD GERE turning down the chance 
to work on Red Corner, a movie in which he gets to act and be 
an activist too. Gere, silvering up nicely at 47, plays a lawyer 
who finds himself accused of rape and murder while in China. 
If you're thinking of this as an opportunity for the longtime Ti- 
betan activist to educate his fans on the peculiarities of the 
Chinese judicial system, you're on the right track. Director 
Jon Avnet says that several Chinese judges and lawyers put 
themselves at risk to be consultants on the movie. “The 
catchphrase of the Chinese courts is ‘Severity for those who 
resist,’” says Avnet, who got offered a lot of pirated copies of 
his last movie, Up Close and Personal, while in Beijing re- 
searching this one. “I'm lucky because I get to make a movie 
about China that the Chinese artists couldn't.” 





ing with inspirational people. “It's 
not a Diane Sawyer situation. She 
wants to do more than just sit down 
and talk to them,” says a source 
close to the production. If the first 
special flies, the plan is to do several 
a year, perhaps branching out over- 
seas, Word is, some of the funds will 
2 go to her U.S.-based charity, 
Chances for Children. After all, she 
? doesn’t exactly have the kind of 
wardrobe one could auction off. 
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Barbara Ehrenreich 


Getting Off Easy in Tobacco Land 


Is justice blindfolded or just blinded by the smoke? 


HREE YOUNG PEOPLE IN FLORIDA, BARELY OUT OF THEIR | didn’t have a clue about the missing sign. No one has ever de-§ 
teens, have just been sentenced to 15 years each for re- | clared a willingness to “walk a mile” to go through an un-? 
moving a stop sign from an intersection. The defen- | marked intersection or congratulated herself for having “come 2 
dants sobbed, and even the judge evinced regret, but | along way” when she got to one. But to continue in the vein of 2 
everyone seems to agree that stealing stop signs is a particular- | fairness, it is also true that the stop-sign thieves had through-$ 
ly heinous prank. In this case, three other young people were | out their young lives neglected to contribute to any major po-: 
killed when they drove through the signless intersection into an | litical campaign. Anyone contemplating a thoughtless act that 
eight-ton Mack truck. might end up costing people their life should take a tip from the 
Now, suppose these three miscreants had done something | tobacco companies and start bankrolling politicians who might 
else. Suppose that they had removed stop signs at not just one be sympathetic to their cause. 
but 133,333 intersections annually, resulting in three deaths There is another way the three Florida van- 
per intersection, or 400,000 dead drivers and passengers a dals went wrong: they failed to incorporate 
year. Suppose further that they had not only removed the before committing their dastardly act. Ac- 
stop signs but also replaced them with Go signs or, better cording to a fateful 1886 Supreme Court deci- 
yet, billboards advertising how cool it is to zip heedless- sion, corporations are persons, entitled like 
ly through intersections without being bothered by ir- anyone else to freedom of speech, even when 
ritating, petty-minded, governmental instructions. In they use it to promote the widespread consumption 
fact, make those very attractive billboards featuring of a poisonous substance. They are not, however, per- 
yellow-slickered cowboys or a suave camel sons who can be lethally injected or attached to 
named Joe, Then what do you think the a chain gang, no matter how wicked their 
sentence would have been? crimes. In 1996, for example, Rockwell In- 
Well, if the kind of judicial reason- ternational was found guilty of causing an 
ing that applies to tobacco companies explosion that killed two company scien- 
also applied to stop-sign cases, then the tists. Pfizer manufactured a defective heart 
three witless young vandals would valve that caused 360 deaths worldwide. In 
have faced a stiff fine and been forced all these cases, hefty fines were levied and 
to downsize the cowboy and put the stern statements were made, but no exec- 
camel out to pasture. But there would be utive or plant manager spent so much as a 
no talk about prison terms; in fact, Congress would be consid- | night in the slammer. 
ering legislation to bar any such vengefulness on the part of the The lesson from these cases, as well as from the tobacco set- 
courts. If the youths were fortunate enough to be a tobacco | tlement, is that that mysterious masked entity known as a cor- 
company, they might even find themselves rewarded for their | poration is in fact an ingenious device for collectivizing re- 
crime with immunity from future class-action suits brought by | sponsibility. Even when a corporation is found guilty, no actual 
the relatives of deceased drivers. They would be encouraged to | individual need take the fall. But if the defense lawyer for a 
take their act overseas and start focusing on signs saying HALT | mere biological person attempts a similar diffusion of blame— 
or ARRET. by, for example, pointing out the defendant's history of abuse 
You don’t have to be a Floridian to find instructive contrasts | as a child, or the fact that several upstanding citizens had no- 
to the proposed tobacco settlement. In Oklahoma earlier this | ticed the missing stop sign and failed to report it—said lawyer 
year, a 38-year-old father of three was sentenced to 93 years for | can expect these days to be laughed out of court. 
growing marijuana in his basement. (That's 70 years for posses- So here’s another tip for anyone contemplating the old 
sion alone.) Which suggests that the best strategy for legalizing | stop-sign prank: don’t do the sign removing yourself. Call your- 
marijuana might be to criminalize tobacco—and then just wait | self Superior Sign Relocation Inc., and hire others to do the 
for the sentences for possession of smokable substances to drop, | manual labor so you can always point proudly to your con- 
say, from 93 years in prison to 10 minutes of community service. | tribution as a pillar of the economy and a creator of jobs. And 
To be fair, there are some big differences between the stop- | if you wonder how you'll make the money to meet payroll, 
sign case and the tobacco settlement. Smokers know they're | that’s easy: you'll sell the purloined signs, of course, to the mil- 
risking their life and their health; it says so on the cigarette | lions of homeowners who, like so many of my law-abiding, 
pack, right near “tasteful/low tar” or some similarly enticing in- | homeowning neighbors, favor them as decorations for their 
scription. In contrast, the three teens killed at the intersection | basement wet bars. a 
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SAVIN'S GOING TO WIN YOU OVER WITH 
DOCUMENT HANDLING SOLUTIONS THAT TRANSFORM 
YOUR OFFICE NETWORK INTO THE AUTOBAHN. 


Paper Sculpture by Jeff Nishinaka 





At Savin, we've got the products, the technology and the dedicated people that 


can shift your office productivity into high gear. 
With advanced digital document and color imaging systems that make all the 
right connections. Bringing laser-sharp clarity and efficiency to your x 


document flow. dy 


For the smart, innovative solutions you're looking 
for backed by the people and service you deserve, | 


gy” contact us at 1-800-234-1900 or www.savin.com. And = 


dont forget to fasten your seat belt. 


Saini. 


WE'RE GOING TO WIN YOU OVER 


SAVIN CORPORATION, 333 LUDLOW ST., STAMFORD, CT 06904 








CREATURE COMFORTS FOR EVERYONE 
It even gets the door for you. 


a. Dual sliding doors. The widest opening dual shiding 
doors in its class* give new meaning to personal attention, 















b, Power sliding passenger door. Great for 
easy exits when your hands are full of picnic 
supplies. Opens with the touch of a button. 





THE NEW SILHOUETTE /: Oldsmobile :/ 
Introducing the minivan that brings personal attention to a whole new level. 
From a power sliding passenger door that can be activated inside or out to 
dual sliding doors that make loading easy. Be it boxes or passengers. Add a host of other attentive features, 
and you have a minivan that makes even the shortest journey a pleasure. What could be more civilized? 


Silflouette — ‘¢ 





&) Oldsmobile 


[ema] © 1997 GE Corp. All rights reserved. Buckle Up, America! 
{GM S modd shown with avwilable manwal sliding driver-side door, Features referenced vary by model. *Ixclades other GM products. 1-800-255-6537 wresilhourtevan.com 
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